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In Ht least some parts of the 
world, higher education is 
booming, free of the 
constraints of recession and 
retrenchment. Geoff Maslen 
looks at SINGAPORE'S 
highly successful and 
competitive education system 
(page 9) 

From the outside in: 
mathematics represents a set 
ofspecial, artificial, unmessy 
conventions and 
mathematical education the 
epitome of OBJECTIVITY, 
c But, Christopher Ormell 


argues, we need to offer 
children betterpurchase on 
the problems of the real world 
(page 11) 




: last year 


Paul Kennedy left the 
University orEast Anglia to 
take up a history chair at 
Yale. He now assesses the 
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transatlantic divide in 
education and the continuing 
westward suction of the new 
BRAIN DRAIN (page 12) 

It is all too easy to overstress 
Shakespeare’s Engl ishness . 
and miss altogether his debt to 
a wider European learning. 
Laurence Kitchin 
reconsiders the playwright’s 
debt to MACHIAvELLI 
(page 13) 

The archaeology of a motif: 

H. B. Nisbet reviews George 
Steiner's study of the 
ANTIGONE myth through 
its various avatars from 
■ Sophocles down to Hdlderlin 
and Kierkegaard (page 14) 
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Towards a common culture III 


The rise of postwar pragmatism 


“Yesterday, aJI my troubles seemed so instead they were regarded as tools 
faT away" ran the refrain of a rather which scholars and scientists could use 

squelchy popular song of a few years to clear a few more square miles of the 

ago. A fair comment perhaps on the forest of ignorance. When they be- 
culture of yesterday, that remarkable came worn out they were sharpened or 

mid-century flourishing of common replaced by superior tools of inquiry, 
sense pragmatism that succeeded the This new sense of the forward march 

decay of grand ideology. As this of knowledge was most keenly felt in 

culture provided the version of mod- the natural sciences and technology, 

emily to which nearly all of us remain But non-sdence disciplines were also 
particularly attached, it Is especially deeply affected in the 1950s and 1960s. 
difficult to be objective about its Economics in the high noon of Keyne- 
character and qualities. For too many sianism developed into a form of 

of us it is ours, the ideas, attitudes and benign social engineering. Under the 

habits of our youth or middle years, in influence of scholars like Talcott Par- 

any case our best years. It is hard sons, David Riesman and Daniel Bell 

enough to admit that it may now be the social sciences adopted a perspee- 

yesterday; impossible to go further. live broadly simUar lo that which 

Yet from the very start a great guided the development of science and 

dislocation, like a silent earthquake technology. Even the humanities, 

fnult, ran through this postwar culture. although touched more deeply by the 

It can oe simply described: in no age unheroic and even recessional spirit of 

was utopianism more out of Fashion; the postwar age, did not remain un- 

yet in no age was greater and more affected by such pragmatic optimism, 
hopeful progress made towards the Yet the forward march of know- 
S 0 "* that Utopians of the past valued ledge after 1945 was very different in 

so highly. Nowhere was this disloca- spint and background from that which 

uon more obvious than in intellectual had animated the Victorians 100 years 

1 fe - W T modest com- before. The most important difference 

pared with those made by the ideolo- was that it was not accompanied by a 

gical giants of the nineteenth and early similar growth in optimism about the 

twentieth ^ centuries; our intellectual certain improvement of human so- 

and scientific achievements immensely ciety. Faith in the latter could only be 

more impressive than theirs. The more regarded as naive in the light of 

we shrank from offering grand ex- European history between 1914 and 

planatlons, the more effective became 1945. So the intellectual optimism of 

the technology of ideas. Postwar ‘ the postwar years was not rooted in a 
pragmatic man stood on the moon: deeper social optimism. It depended 

prewar ideologica! man had stumbled instead on its internal seif-confidence 

n 'It t lG ruins of Aasch witz and which was sustained by a diet of 

UlCSflClla am anl !Cn J la ■* 


In the wider world beyond Europe 
of course the years after 1945 saw tne 
culmination of the national revolution. 


through the ruins of Auschwitz and 
Dresden. 

rf Bu ! [1* was no* simply in intellectual The self-sufficiency which app'e^cdso 

if h ? ^l hlS .S° ntI ? sl . “ u i d J* admirable in the 1950s had become by 
observed. The ethics of nation, family, the 1970s a much less admirable aiiena- 
religion work . which previous genera- lion from some of the key preoccupa- 

tions had believed to be the essential tions of modern society 
cement of a civilized and advanced Yet for almost 30 years after 1945 

52? t ^ Sre l ai ?f? Bnd new pragmatism that had emerged 

slonally despised - but the world did from the conTusion of war sustained an 
lh , e “ nt « t y ! i i environment in which a new 

advances In. the human condition. for some purposes: indeea it is essen- 

S!L C l^ m0r ^ b,e P« !de “ s *o rs tiHl t0 d<> ffthe underlying flS 
nroiSmmEI S hQH n f I? § u f lded 8 rand postwar pragmatism are to He under- 
programmes had failed to achieve. stood. Yet their incestunirc ™»in 
Postwar cultureis a puzzle - why tionsblp also has to « StnSd’ 

did s^h a deliberately undistmguishcd especially in a discussion of thafsHnl 

achidyements of such aistlnc- . pery concept culture ^ 

tion? One i explanation is that the rise Th e mos t important nitesrinn that 

■^SffSS pngmat i sm ™ the P°Utic«I, must be asked i5 th“ oStext k re£fy 
social and economic spheres and the very simple - did pMtwsr 
parallel decay of grand ideology in the represent a clean freak from 
postwar intellectual world, although ideological agenda established in the 
sharing some common origins and one an? a ha& centuriS S 
offering each other mutual reinforce- and 1939 or did it siniolv .nimiih! 
nrent^ were two quite distinct phe- restSnT of StSUWt tai 

i^^ on ? , ' r r w - ou,o . fii - eashE!of 

-is?!. . l L w . as aIwa ys the painful excesses of the first half nf 


scientific and scholarly "successes 
The self-sufficiency which appeared : 



trained b£common sense, passion by 
dullness. Because ^ucfi memory played 
a ' decisive part in forming postwar 
pragmatism, this pragmatism pould 
never be entirely innocent and care- 
free. It. Was a retreat to sanity and 
retreat,; never has the same feel as 
advance. J3veh in' its most hopeful 
heyday around I960 It never lost this 
quality of recessional. Kipling in an ; 
earlier Imperial heyday may have. 
Wondered *• wheii Mis magnificence 
would ^ “one with Nineveh and 
Tyre S The postwar wbrld did riot have 
to wonder; It had experienced the 
destruction ofmany modern Nlnevehs 

j • • 

was 1 C ™ different. The 
lnteilecniaJL gssaull . on- the grand 


j tial to do so if the underlying flaws in 
i postwar pragmatism are to be under- 
stood. Yet their incestuous rela- 
f tranship also has to be recognized, 

1 especially in a discussion of that slip. 

* . pery concept culture. 

* The most important question that 
, must be asked in this context is really 

* ver y sunple - did postwar culture 

* ‘ represent a clean break from the 
} ideological agenda established in the 
1 on ! a half centuries between 1789 

and 1939, or did it simply amount to a 

* restatement of the same ideas and 
values in more moderate terms, a 

i cleaning-up of the modernity act after 
s the painful excesses of the first half of 
( the twentieth century? The question 
i .having been asked ip those terms the 
’ answer seems .obvious enough. The 
{ rijuberance and excesses of grand 
J ideology may have been discarded but 

! i nation- 

1 , al, die industrial/sdentific, the demo- . 
- cranq, and the revolution of the senses 
i ■ which 1' tried to describe last week - 

* remained jnfap. 

. .Some will argue that the. first of 
s these revolutions, the national, was 1 
J" substantially recajft after 1945 and that 
; wc entered a new age ofinlemational- 

* ism, and mterdependence. In Europe 

ifflrf 7 b - Ut ,n th 0 rest'of the world? . 
?-■ Uertably m. western Europe aggies- 

chauvm ¥^ nationalism earned 
V 10 spent force. Bui even hefe not 
only did the nation state remain the 
effective political uqjt but paflonaiist 
!. .. sentunent wds channelled into : riew' 

. mpv6ments pf gtp&t sigbifijariefe, re ? 

j Even ih^fra^OO^rstates^’ 


More new nation states were created in 
the following quarter of a century than 
at any previous time in history, and 
most of them unrestrained by any fears 
about the unqualified exercise of 
national power which became patholo- 
gically endemic in Europe. Just as in 
the nineteenth century the nation 
state, in its democratic form, was 
regarded as the best instrument to curb 
internal privileges, the customary 
power of courts, nobles and churches, 
so In the later twentieth century the 
nation state, sadly not always in a 
democratic form, come to be regarded 
as the best defence against external 
privilege, the economic and political 
power of the old and advanced na- 
tions. 

OF course the rise of nationalism in 
what came lo be called the third world 
was such a blatant phenomenon that it 
could hardly be ignored by even the 
most confirmed pragmatist. In The 
Tnd of Ideology published in 1960, a 
book that almost provided a title for 
the whole postwar age, Daniel Bell 
argued that welfare state politics and 
Keynesian economic management had 
established a benign consensus in the 
advanced west and that virulent 
ideological conflict had been relegated 
to east-west great power rivalry and 
the decolonized third world. Such a 
claim may have been generally true, at 
any rate until the explosion of I960s‘ 
counter-culture and the end of the long 
postwar boom in the mid 1970s. But it 
is especially revealing of the views of 
Intellectuals. Their reaction against 
the excesses of nationalism after 1945 
was especially marked and the most 
spectacular Intellectual advances, 
above all in science and technology, 
seemed quite literally to transcend ' 
national frontiers. But far from offer- 
ing proof of any weakening of the 
national revolution it may simply point 
to another gap between academic and 
lay cultures in the postwar years, a 
dislocation potentially as significant as 
the contrast between Intellectual 
optimism and social pessimism discus- 
sed earlier. 

But even If memories of 1914-45 and 
the nse of a new internationalist spirit 
took some of the shine off the national 
revolution, the postwar years saw an 
immense reinforcement of the indust- 
riaiy scientific revolution and its great 

supnortme idenlntrv nf nnoitiviem Kin* 


only did the spectacular progress of 
science shore up a wider faith in the 
meyltability of progressive growth 
which had been shaken by the experi- 
ence of wars, revolution and depress- 
ion; but it also offered an eloquent 
metaphor to describe the better orga- 
nization of human society. This 
mechanistic and linear metaphor was 
eagerly seized upon by the social 
Sciences which adopted an incre asin gly 

functionalist and technocratic perspec- 
tive. David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, a decisive work of the 1950s, 
helped to establish the philosophical 
foundations for such a perspective by 
arguing that in the rich and stable west 
, j , nner-directed” social type 
guided by authority and tradition was 


thepressuresofhlspeere: 6 ' 
... “fo progress of economics offers an 
Ulumlnating example. The triumph of 
Keraeaianiam,. in both treasury and 
academy, mean that the focus switched 
from micro-economic regulation - or 
deregulation.- to macro-economic 


jrbub SjSBr 

thejj,past l 1 ’li 



I Ariimrilza 




command, but as a machine tfiaf could 
5!?, fmc^uped mid stecrisd-tomest our 1 
convenience. In Daiiiel ; Bell's The , ' 
Conimg qf Post-Industrial Society the 
progress , of Science and a technocratic 
vision of society were brought together .. 

fotufolb^ r?SS ' d “ ploy V* pratiyisi 

. ;N° r W a s tbe thirdjtem bni the agenda 
■ tb*> xieajoclratu: rpvplU-. > . 

at(9n4aotitieblo^es rang? , 
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ing from liberalism to sodaKsa, 
ignored In the postwar period. AD the 
newly founded states adopted its da- 
toric if not its substance. None atienm. 
ted to reassert pre-colonial cnstomin 
values as a basis for organizing ibetr 
independent government. It nay be 
argued that the expansion of Com- 
mumst rule into eastern Europe In ths 
mid- 1940s and parts of Asia a few yean 
later was an exception to this rale 
However it is difficult not to iadwfc 
Communism as part of this third 
revolution, despite the tyranny it has 
come to represent in practice, became 
it too was committed to the organiza- 
tion of society according to abstract 
and rational principles rather than In 
harmony with customary tradidoo. 

In the west the rise of welfare- 
statism marked an intensification of 
this democratic revolution. Its foot- 
prints were everywhere, in the reform 
programme of Labour Britain between 
1945 and 1951, in West German* 
“social market", in the success™ 
New-this and New-that that have lit- 
tered American politics since 1931 
The benign consensus which BcQ de- 
scribed and which in Britain came to be 
called (retrospectively) “Buiskellisra H 
was based on the widespread accept- 
ance of a need to extend the agenda of 
the democratic revolution to indude 
large areas of social life. The popular- 
ity of Anthony Crosland’s The mitt 
of Socialism reflected not the original- 
ity but the banality of its thesis of 
altruistic collectivism. 

The revolution of the senses, the 
final item on the agenda of modernity 
inherited from the nineteenth century, 
also accelerated after 1945. In the 
north Atlantic world al any rate ester* 
nal foci of authority and loyalty be- 
came still weaker: organized reUgloii 
declined further; the grip of the quaa- 
rcligious Ideologies of prewar years 
was relaxed; nnd the power of com- 
munity custom and tradition crodw. 
Yet the result was not a golden secular 
age in which individual sensibihiy w« 
given the highest value, instead popu- 
lar culture and individual life sty « 
became commodities. Mass manipula- 
tion of personal choices became an 
essential element in the modem econ- 
omy. The revolt of romanticism in tw 
Iate»eighteenth century had beentoa 
considerable extent a protest og*® 
the inhibition of Individuality mimn 
pre-modern society. Yet it led, 
by tortuous routes, lo a late 
century consumerisi society in 
individual choices was ruthlessly nan- 
ipulated in the market of mass cumj«- 
Dust to dust in less than two centmw. 

Postwar culture, far from «!«*»• 
ing a clean break with the 
firmed, moderately but decisively, 
agenda , of modernity thal had P^ 
drawn up in the one and half cenWg : 

after 1789. That in a sense w*®- 

trouble. Postwar pragmabsm ^ ;■ 

undermined by its success rather U" 
by anv failure. It met its ob «tive* 

and then had nowhere else to | gP- 

Ralf Dahrendorf pntit : tnj 
"The End of the Sodal-Democrg. 
Consensus?”: “The^ classical^ scO ■ 
democratic position has lost rits “ j.- 

grand programme has been < . ; 

Is no longer a force for . 

who remember disappointed hp^. 

20 or 30 years ago wil 
recoil from this statement. But* j, 

difficult to d?ny that the Wg* ; 
postwar culture, rather tban heing 
mult of flaws within the new erag^ 
iim that grew up 

deeper fissures in the 

itself. Its very successes e^oseo^. 

cruelly the intellectual, mond * 1 , 

personal limitations of 
adapt a sentence of Matthev t* . 
postwar; culture faded » 

pri^aSd .pS 

by that failure. • 



Found: Liverpool’s ancient man of the turf 


The Soviet 
science 

bureaucracy, 

11 


by PaulFlather 

Scientists and archaeologists from Liverpool Uni- 
versity are investigating the remains of a body 
which could be os old as 1,500 years found almost 
perfectly preserved in peat just 35 miles east of 
Liverpool. 

Mr Robert Connolly, senior lecturer In physical 
anthropology In the university anatomy depart- 
ment, was called In by the police and load council 
officials to identify the man's body after workmen 
at Llndow Peg Moss came across a human foot 
complete with toe-nails severed by their peat- 
cutting equipment. 

Mr Connolly Is one of the country’s leading 
experts on human remains. He helped identify 
Tutankhamun’s blood group, and investigated a 
number of pharoahs as a member of Professor 


Ronald Harrison’s team at Liverpool in the 1960s. 
He Is currently studying skeletons found at Norton 
Priory in Cheshire. 

His Liverpool team Investigating the Iplcst find 
also includes Dr Joan Taylor, head of the prehis- 
toric archaeology department, who helped date the 
body, and geographers who have taken peat 
samples. Members of the university's archaeology 
rescue unit were also on hand. 

Hie find - the first of its kind in mainland 
Britain - Is said to be of mqjor national Import- 
ance. Mr Connolly plans to provide an exact date 
and explanation of the body’s location. Similar 
previous finds in Denmark and elsewhere have 
turned out to have been ritual sacrifices pegged 
down by a noose round the neck. 

It 1 r of particular importance because of the 


Research board 
begs Treasury 
for extra cash 


bj Jon Turney, 

Science Correspondent 
Tlx research councils’ main chance of 
sKuriug extra cash in next yenr’s 
science vote rests on the Treasury’s 
ittponw to a plea for equal treatment 
Wn Government departments oil 
ptrstoiK and early retirements. 

Tae Advisory Board for the Re- 
Councils, which arms Educu- 


rrrKfli <z n n .'.jjv , 


Halations with the Trcnsury over 
nan* funding, Is arguing thut the 
jaunb lose out because they bear 
costs themselves. In other parts 
^government, such costs nre met by 
®e Treasury directly, through the 
njoaster-Generors vote. 


the ABRC puts up a list of 
Wtttific opportunities to back the 
for extra cash, the only new 


Wwas the result of asimilar financial 
^nentabout rising costs of intema- 
“MU subscriptions as currency rates 
t’L « Tte Government found an 
for this in 1984/85, and the 
Srb ggfljn 38 for at ,eas * this 

kiIf, rc ? earc,lcouncil « ar 8 ue th®* this 

hi ft #2?“ 10 ma fotain level fond- 

ffSSu" nmBieM declared aim 

Midfr/Jflv 1 ? 0 v - otc ‘ p e ns fon costs, 
pa from their science budget alioca- 

Vnt Stt y ear because 

krsKu ***, rebring and the rates 
increasing faster than 
Synt cash Umi$v “The more 
gw wpay in pensiofts, the less we 
."SP* • one official said. 


estimates its payments will rise by £lm 
n year for the next five years. 

The Medical Rcscnrch Council's 
position is different ns it runs n con- 
tributory pension scheme, but it also 
loses when the employers’ contribu- 
tion is revalued by independent 

actuaries. 

The same argument applies to costs 
from early retirement or redundancy, 
also met from the Paymaster General’s 
vote in Government departments. And 
the research councils' costs again run 
into millions over the next three years. 
The A PRC plans to shed 8(Xf staff 
through restructuring of institutes. 

This year's list of scientific opportu- 
nities will be virtually identical to last 
year's, so the arguments over who pays 
pension and redundancy costs must be 
regarded as the main new plnnk in the 



well-preserved condition of the body, complete 
with hair, finger-prints, skin, and stomach con- 
tents. The bones, however, have decomposed 
because of the action of adds in the soil. The body, 
a greyish, pale brown in colour Is still Instantly 
recognizable as human. 

For Mr Connolly it will be an exciting new 
challenge. “The investigation will be very different 
from the pharoahs,” he said. The tissue Is soft and 
wet-tanned, rather than dry and mummified. It Is 
of enormous Importance.” 

Hie body Is now In the care of the British 
Museum where It is being preserved at a tempera- 
ture of four degrees centigrade. It was transported 
in a block of peat. Radio carbon tests are being 
carried out, but it Is thought to date from the 
Romnno-Brltaln period, about 400-500 ad. 


Chicago 
goes to 
the 

Fringe 

Doing the cell- 
block tango: the 
National Student 
Theatre Company 
razzle-dazzllng 
audiences at 
Edinburgh's 
Cathedral Hall in 
“Chicago" by Fred 
Ebb and Bob 
Fosse, one of the 
company’s shows 
at this year's 
Edinburgh Fringe. 
Six of the seven 

C actions, 

ding a review, 

are new plays 
being performed 
for the first time. 

SIMON Gfl OS SET 




point out that the University Grants 
Committee received special funding to 
cover the cost of early retirements 
forced through after the 1981 cuts. 

A recent move to take the costs of 
research council pensions out of the 
science vote altogether came lo no- 
thing - the Treasury would prefer to 
institute the research council system in 
other parts of Government service. 
The ABRC is now pressing the point 
that if the present arrangement isto 
continue it must be fairly funded. The 
strength of the argument is that while 
this is only one factor in erosion of the 
science budget’s real value, it can be 
quantified. The other influences - 
decline in university support, rising 


Rush on for places 


jTjfl 




Universities and polytechnics are 
rapidly filling their places just a week 
after tne publication of A level results, 
and competition is tougher than ever. 

The matching of university places to 
offers has been made more difficult 
because of delays by the Oxford and 
Cambridge board in sending results to 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions, and the effects of a fire in 
the storeroom at Honeywell, the firm 
which supplied the new UCCA com- 
puter. 

Most universities have reported an 
increase in applications and average 
UCCA scores have gone up by around 
one point. Many subjects are already 
full but there are stIU places in physics 
and mathematics at a number of 
institutions. 

Chemistry grades were nationally 
poor and so places are still available in 
this and related subjects. 


Southampton is unlikely to go Into 
the clearing system in any subject. At 
Nottingham arts and social sciences 
will be filled, but they may go into 
Gearing on a limited basis in some 
other subjects. 

At Salford, electro-acoustics, busi- 
ness and administration, chemistry, 
geography and modem languages arc 
foil. There Is a handful of places left In 
all engineering subjects, physics, 
maths and social sciences. 

Aston will probably enter Clearing 
for most subjects, following university 
policy, although pharmacy, and optics 
are virtually frill and others very dose 
to targets. *‘We have lots of places In 
physics and niaths bin grades asked 
will be high, 10 or II points." a 
spokesman said. 

At Manchester 1 there will, be fewer 
Gearing places than usual, with small 
continued on page 3 


US offer to 
third world 

from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
The United States is considering set- 
tina ud its first scholarship 




students from developing countries 
take courses in American universities. 
A bill establishing a new scholarship 
fund narrowly failed to become taw 
this month, but is attracting growing 
support in Congress and will probably 
be passed by next year. 

Its sponsors expect it to enable tens 
of thousands of overseas students to 
enter. American Universities under Un- 
ited States government sponsorship. 
There are already about 340,000 fore- 


i tiere are already aoout jw.uuu lore- 
ign students in tne country but most 
pay their own way or receive support 
from their home governments. The 




Libraries called in to tight v ai on books 

^Oiquer « cu, u, A. nu m b,r “U J-JW" «* « 

^ . could be quito devastating, he said, , hInk t kj 5 policy would net step in Government policies which are 

htoanes have been . The threat is being taken so serious - we _ tninx i v ^ chicken ■‘defunding’’ academic and public hb- 


by that failure. 1 ' v 

••• ■> ; Peter ScotL 

Next iweCks The privatization ^ f.> 

ledge' - V- 


1 ,, e8 havc • 
fllflSS estimate the effect 

^. dded Tax on 

the book trade that - 
belnfroduced iq the next 

’42PS!' has . 

StandiagCorifer- • 

others ra g 
/ P^tnptive flrike agqfatst 

ehairnjan of 
i#' per cept tak en , 


cent cut in the number purchased. “Jl 
could be quito devastating, he said. 
The threat is being taken so serious- 
ly that a joint booktrade conumttee on 
VAT has been formed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Macmillan,' of 
Macmillans, the publishers. . . 

This represents 116 organisations 
Including the Publishers' AssodfUtoo, 
booksellers, periodical 
profession aJ firms, papeMnakeri and 
cdnnnriers aU opposrf ttJta ^tax. 

Lord Macmillan said; rhethrcatis 
■ tv. tkinir ihr. Oovern- 


‘eirtertainment’? It is now on text 

h^We^tWnk this policy would net 
about £80 to £100m which is chicken 
feed to the Government, but the 
banana skin potential is enormous. ■ 
He said his group was firet collecting 
^formation, WMjW * ■ 11 gg' 

nrogrannnc fanded by W.H. Smiths 
Smoaring' EEC figures, and would 
then be able to put both the technical 
and emotiojiB! ease against. , ^ 


“defunding" academic and public lib- 
raries. 

Professor Peter Mann, director of 
the Centre for Library and Informa- 
tion Management at Loughborough 
University, said the plan would be 
disastrous for students. A recent suf* 
, vey he carried out showed student; 
spent just 2,7 per cent on tfaelr grant on 
books in 19KS compared with 3.9, per 


; "The thrrat is A)s6, Mr JuUao ^TackweU. ^hah- '^ks in l9gf compared with 3.9 per 

man rfBUttkwtll!, ha, wnn™ W ^ cent ii dwaideilrl.er. . 

: Sed^.to. 0e au g e,heeffec,c f „ fa m . t Whtata* 


Oirrerem raws . ™in also'be raisco ai a i 

ertainroent; but how il^ for ftiid- . study ofi .the proposal for consldeVa-, 

ijS^WotddCa^fraw . ‘ fion. early /rtext'.yeor/ ' 

• ; l “ aniwJ " .... i:. 


proposed legislation has already been 
approved by the Senate biit failed, 
largely for procedural reasons, to. find its 


way into a supplementary appropria- 
tions bill for the 1985 fiscal year. Tho (fill 
nevertheless enjoy strong bipartisan 
support in the House and is almost 
certain to be approved eventually. 

Much of the enthusiasm for* the 
measure is based on concern that the 
Soviet Union’s extensive support for 
students from developing countries it 
damaging American political interests. 
Wfrile introducing the bill earlier this 
a r. Senator Charles Mathias of 




37,000 African students were trained 
in the Soviet Union at government 
expense, compared with only 3,000 in 
the United States. 

At present some 80,000 




donah : cultural and scientific rex- 
cbapgc* spbpsqred by. the American 
'government; • ■ 
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A common 
validating body 

Sir, - Is there not just n hint of 
nervousness in the reliction of Profes- 
sor Harvard- Williams (THES, July 27) 
to the suggestion of a common external 
validating body for all higher educa- 
tion? Having tnught in both the uni- 
versity and public sector during the 
past 10 years it is clear to me that the 
burdens of the current Council for 
National Academic Awards system 
appear just as excessive to many 
university staff as do the freedoms 
enjoyed by the universities to staff in 
the public sector, in particular in the 
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polytechnics. 

There must surely be middle ground 
retaining those ideals of the concep- 
tion of the OVA A, namely peer review 
and external validation, and yet allow- 
ing "freedom" where it is justified. The 
experiments being undertaken by the 
CNAA of validation in partnership are 
exciting and evolutionary and many 
possible models have been suggested 
to the Lindop inquiry. The discussion 
stimulated by this inquiry must be 
welcomed (and contributed to) by a 
wide spectrum of opinion within high- 
er education. 

The acceptance of a “middle 
ground" model would provide much 
needed unification and verifiable com- 
parability together with the conse- 
quent advantages of acceptability and 
transferability; it may even lead to 
increased cooperation across the bin- 
ary line. While different funding sys- 
tems may be justified on the basis of 
the wider perceived roles for universi- 
ties and polytechnics, they do share at 
least one common task, namely that of 
producing graduates and in this they 
mye common responsibilities not only 
nationally but also to individual stu- 
dents. Tnese responsibilities cannot 
simply be discharged at the (final) 
examination stage. 

No one doubts the sincerity of 
internal examiners but Professor Har- 
vard-Williams goes too far when he 
implies that senates, faculty boards 
ana external examiners provide all of 
the many facets of peer review. 
Although it must be remembered that 
most polytechnics have a comparable 
structure to this, can senates and 
faculty boards objectively judge the 
teaching quality of their .colleagues, 
decide whether appropriate and 
adequate resources are being made 
available for particular degTee prog- 
rammes, assess whether the type of 
student produced is what is required by 
employers, and so on? 

It they can so judge, do they lake 
appropriate action if they do not like 
wnat they see? Can senates and faculty 
boards tell the Specialists whar they 
should teach? In my own area can they 
discuss with me the necessary (updating 
of the) technical content of the degree 
jjrogranutie in a rapidly developing field 

They can of course discuss with me 
the statistical content of their degree 
programmes but I wquld argue that 
service teaching content and approach 
is one of the major successes of the 
CNAA, .External examining is cur- 
rently under fire but it should be seen 
as one link in the external validation 
chain. 

In this department we have just been 
through the resubmission of . our 
undergraduate programme and many 
of Hsfelt it to be excessively costly and 
tline-cqnsumirtg. However 1 1 did cause 
us to take a thorough look at all aspects 
Of the whole programme and we now 
hav ®, .^definite validation under a 
system which will be cheaper and Vet 
keep us on our toes. We like to think 
that .vVitho lit the pressure of external 
Validation wd; would have kept up-to 
. date With this programme but as We ail 
WOW (here me many other day-toiday 
pressures, On higher education staff.. 

— .i' J.y plt^ihaf .Professor Harvard- 
; WjUanre i resj^igd front’ thq CNAA 1 
aboard or wMwl hje was a- member for 
. joraft of the constructive points he was 
- beginning tq make in the final para- ; 
>• letter would be well made 

s y stem; # i* to 
*oc, imped that he has communicated 
. his point ofvjpwtqtbe Undopinqulfy, 

: Yoihi faithfully. . 1 . 5 

* ?• HARRIS, : " ’ 


Sir, - The recent publication nf the 
Butcher Report has emphasized yet 
again the shortage of graduates in 
information technology. Since it is 
sometimes argued that the 1982 “IT 
Initiative" of (he Department of 
Education and Science, with its crea- 
tion and expansion of conversion 
courses to provide places for an addi- 
tional 2,000 postgraduate students by 
J 985/86, will go a long way towards 
solving the problem, I was interested 
to read in University Computing an 
article describing the experience of 
one institution m setting up such a 
conversion course. I noted the categor- 
ical statement that “the course aims in 
just one calendar year to reach the 
standards of an honours degree in 
computer science": if they can really do 
this the country’s problems are solved 
-at a strike we can triple the output of 
trained personnel (ana those of us who 
have insisted on teaching three year 
degrees should be convicted for gross 
misappropriation of public funds). 

Certainly, it is passible in a year to 

Building on 

Sir, - The concern expressed by 
industrallsts, academies, the Char- 
tered Institute of Building and others 
about the effect or cuts on the supply 
of graduates in building (THES, 
August 3) refers mainly to the reduc- 
tion in numbers. What the report 
does not bring out, however, is the 
effect which cuts have had on the 
different tpyes of courses and associ- 
ated research. 

It Is widely acknowledged that one 
of the main areas of building failure 
in the last 25 years has been less 
technical than social: whether In 


relation to high-rise flats, compre- 
hensive redevelopment, dr building 
and housing design, insufficient 


attention has been given to social and 
community factors. That this failure 
has been recognized Is reflected In the 
large body of research which has 
been generated in the last 10 years 
concerning the social factors both 
affecting, and affected by building, 
whether these relate to Inner city 
decay, energy conservation, office 
design and use, conservation and 
rehabilitation, special needs in hous- 
ing (the elderly, disabled or single 
young), vandalism or urban rede- 
velopment. 

Moreover, with increasing num- 
bers of building graduates working 
overseas, particularly In developing 

TUC tutors 

Sir, - As acting chairperson of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education trade 
. unions studies subject 'section, many 
tutors have expressed their concern to 
mo about the article on' trade union 
education (THES August 3) “Liberal 
responses to the harsher climate". In 
my view, the comment that through 
?jH? en ^ ntred teaching method 
“They (the TUC havfe realized that if 
left to their own devices representa- 
tives vyillduck the questions of radian ' 
. and . sexism . . would appear to 
indicate a Conspiratorial TTJC Ac- 
quiescing with the demands of pre- 
judiced and cowardly representatives. 

, whil«; the tutor exercises passive cus- 
tody; of the dass. The evidence does 
not support silch a view. : : 

Tutors, not. only, produce teaching 
Intend to complement that produced 
by.tbb TUC CQUrse.develdpment unit; 

but they also help ip the production of 

; the latter: Thp active ioie of the tutor 
hni been prafted in recent HMI re- 

{SSSL ft 0e EEP rt on Scotland in 

: J 979 /BQ argued: ’The success of TUC 

S?tffiu hQU H cnc011ra * e <»Ueges to 
’ X? r? 1 h r ^ orWn f BWMo examine 
• • f TVCs work on. curriculum de- 
.velopinent and teaching methods, ip 


train an arts graduate to do useful work 
in the IT industry, but can you really 
claim that this training is equivalent to 
a three-year undergraduate course? It 
is a sad reflection on the public 
perception of computer science that 
the question should even be asked. 
The man in the street would not trust his 
budgerigar to a “vet" who had taken a 
one-year conversion course after a first 
degree in Anglo-Saxon, but it appears 
that such a training is adequate for 
programming missile guidance sys- 
tems. (Indeed, one company claims to 
convert arts graduates into real-time 
programmers in three months. I just 
nope that my liFe never depends on one 
of their programs.) 

As a zeroth generation computer 
scientist (ie I was in the computer 
business before computer science was 
invented) I have become convinced 
that computer science is a subject as 
difficult, challenging, subtle and intel- 
lectually stimulating as physics (my 
first love), mathematics or any of the 
sciences. In addition its practitioners 


have to be competent engineers, since 
they arc building systems as compli- 
cated, if not more so, as anything else 
that we encounter in normal life. 
Three years is little enough to convey 
the essence of such n vast subject to a 
student - we ought to be pressing for 
four-year degrees. Conversion courses 
certainly make a useful contribution in 
the present desperate situation, but wc 
should not delude ourselves that in this 
way we arc solving the real problem of 
the lack of fully trained graduates, and 
we should at least be honest about 
what we are producing. Eight of the 49 
Science and Engineering Council- 
approved “conversion courses” lead to 
a diploma, which is perhaps just 
acceptable. The remaining 41 describe 
their successful students as Masters of 
Science. There’s food for thought. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BARRON, 

Head of department of computer 
studies. 

University of Southampton . 
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Building policy; social and community factors have been neglected 



countries, considerable research ex- 
ists on the very different economic, 
social and cultural context in which 
construction takes place there. In the 
old-rich states of the Mlddle-ast - a 
major area of activity for the British 
construction Industry - sensitivity (0 
these aspects and growing objections 
to “Western-style” construction and 
development are governing the 
award of contracts. 

With a view to producing a more 
socially responsive and responsible 
building profession, some of the new 
building courses have made room in 
their curriculum for undergraduates 

sexism, racism and the broader Issues 
of economic and political policies. 

For example, last year, tutors In 
conjunction with the course develop- 
ment unit wrote the TUC Education 
publication Working Women. It sold 
out itsfirst print run in five weeks, and 
is currently the record TUC publica- 
tion having sold 75,000 copies at £1 
each, Not only is this boox used on 
TUC courses by tutors and students, 
but its success suggests that the TUC 
and the trade union movement gener- 
ally arc concerned with the issue of 
sexism. Empirical questions concern- 


. . X . tiiiwiip wnwwiir 

ins the research methods used by the 
writer of the article in question. • 

It is very important that tutors at 


least deal with Improving the best tutor 
practice In trade union education rather 
than deal in myths. Natfhe has recently 
restated, an attempt by some hostile 
college managements, using spurious 
arguments, to downgrade TUC-spon- 
“red courses. Such a victory is likely 
to be ; short-lived if we do not abcu- 
lately deal with the teaching problems 1 
on hand , and we could well find we fuel 
the fife of our extinction. . : 

Yours faithfully, 

OLYN POWElLL, < 

Hend of Trade Union Studies, 
Manchester Polytechnic. • 


to be made awnre of this research. 
Yet It Is precisely these new kinds of 
courses which nrc disappearing be- 
cause of the cuts. The University 
Grants Committee needs, therefore, 
to look into not only the question of 
numbers but into the ranee of content 
of courses which arc being affected, 
as well as associated areas of re- 
search. 

Yours f&lthftilly, 

A. D, KING, 

Associate senior research fellow, 
Division of building technology, 
Brunei University, 

Job-sharing 

Sh", - Why is the possibility of job- 
sharing in lectureships so rarely consi- 
dered by . universities? This would 
seem to be a preferable arrangement 
to the young academic’s prospects of 
either a full lectureship (ana all the 
benefits, financial and intellectual that 
go with it) or nothing. It would also 
contribute to reducing the insecurities 
of untenured positions highlighted by 
June Purvis C’Job security”, THES, 
August 10). ’ ' 

Is the possibility ever seriously cons- 
idered by selection committees? In- 
quiries I have made suggest not. 

Your sincerely, 

JtNNY MORRIS, 

75 Kitchener Rd, 

Birmingham. 

Adult places 

Sir, - At this time of year admissions' ' 
tutors are always grateful For the sound 
. and practical advjce given by the 
.educational press to; A-level school 


Continuing 
the debate 

g-ffl'Gtasis 

that its expansion should not bcaffi 

3 s-rssatfis 

related to the quality of life. c «3 
with social and political IssuesS 
remedying educational inequahriu is 
earlier life, must continue to have ia 
place in any society claiming to be 
civilized. That is thelead forAchl! 
adult education we are still waiting- 

Yours faithfully, 

H. D. HUGHES, 

Hon. treasurer, 

Workers' Educational Association. 

Sir, - May I take Keith Hampws'i 
excellent arguments (Party lint 
August 17) a stage further. 

I have long believed that the irsfr 
tional universities will only take con- 
tinuing or lifelong education a 
seriously as it should be taken wbu 
they accept it as a full, mainstream pan 
of their activities. And this will oely 
happen when the extramural depart- 
ments are abolished and the prioapil 
schools and departments at each na 
versity themselves take over the “a- 
tramural” activities. To be fully effec- 
tive, adult education must be integrated 
within the matrix of a univmtji 
organization and structure. 

Yours sincerely, 

PHILIP F. N1ND, 

The White House, 

Abingcr Common, 

Surrey. 


Facing facts 

Sir, - Collins and Shapln’s view ot 
science (THES, July 27) totally igwm 
the counter-attack on Kuhn madebf 
Lnkatos nnd other writers of “ 
Poppcrian school. When Collins aa 
Shnpinsay". . .how some thing cows 
to be seen as true, unambiguous m 
repeatable is a social process . . . 0 # 
can only gasp, and remark that, lit® 
were the case, science would sum? 
still be stuck in the Inquisition. 

There hypothetical teachers W 
aims are all very well, but why 
they omitted - what is surely 
primary aim - that of trymglounuf 
stand puzzling phenomena? Tn«r w- 
like of a priorism in science s«w 
lead them to overlook the ciudal 
in science of mathematics. One®, 
simply talk mathematics .rt " 6 
ence out of existence. It w there ^ 
central feature of modern 
Indeed as automation and teje» J 
take over much of the expenm^ 
load, a blend of mathernaoo . 
physical intuition is 
creasingly the central ^ cn 
Let’s begin formulatmgai^J 
of howto teach srienceonthe^ 
view of what science Is wWcW JJ 
t 6 the facts about what scienus 
and how they think. ■ • 

CHRIS ORMELL, 

School of education, 

University of East Anglia- 

entry procedures, nrandajoOjS 

rues available. ,.„kii#nlaW 

Nor do they realize that whu pi** 

on full-time degrees may , n ° «ntnO- 


unu practical advice given by the a , 11 XnV« 7 mavnowMB* 
■educational press to; A-level school on ^/degree P** 

leavers seeking a degree place. But anJ far i lT ofW 


, I j , 7 ^ n any ■ • . 1 ^ 
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Thc rertrvea- 
toe- ngM to cut . or ^ amend - tbem lf 
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number of mature students with simi- 
lar academic ambirionS are frequently 
denied such guidance and encourage- 
ment? ; . 

Many degree-awarding institutions, 
especially /outside the liniversities, ‘ 
nave a positive commitmentrto adult 
learners arid -reeoaQize the unique 
contnbijtioh they, bnng to tbefr coune. 
And yet many potential mature stu- 
dents are still unawateiof thls-commjt- 
toeqt,- and- fimy' little -of exceptional 

y .k Vi fsi 1 * 1 . 1 1 
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appropriate focaduits} , rera re 9 IW > 

"iXtW the 

well be better than for 
leavers. . • u 

' ■ j • 

Yours sincerely, ^ - . :• .* • 

MIKE ABRAMSON, . , -. .3 
Course tutor, . • . ' •i.v.f-': 

Preston Polytechnic; • ' 
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threat to two art Victoria and Albert amuses most 

by Patricia Santinelli per cent in visual arts, and 57 per cent The study also shows that 
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College, are on the list of for 130 students out of a total of 230, is The study was carried out by Mr It shows that visits by about half the London museums appeared 

d^eciosures to be- considered by a dosed. The college and its governors Partick Heady on behalf of the Office of Msual arts students to the Victoria and higher level of education co 

Advisory Body group in 1(1 have launched a campaign, with politi- Arts and Libraries between 1979 and Albert had some kind of educational the British population ecneTi 
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Around 40 per cent of the students 
who visited the V&A had specialized 
in some kind of visual art and only 15 
per cent in a scientific subject. For the 
Science Museum the proportion was 8 


Xtber and Higher Education as 
otScukmsly short, ends today, 
fleait and design group meets on 
oUber 5 to consider the future of 
Hb 25 courses which, according to 
At NAB, may be geographically and 
akrokally isolated because they are 
itufinivnit and design courses m their 


[twtfve institutions. 
feNAB asked each institution, 
local authorities and regional advisory 
councils for an opinion on closing the 
courses, or alternatively on expanding 
ibem into centres for art and design, 
pie exercise was originally thought 
to be limited to DATEC courses. But 
ii leal four degree courses have been 
bduded: at Liverpool and Plymouth 
polytecbnics and at Bradford and 
Qkky. The two polytechnic courses 
bye now been excluded from the 
ntidses, Liverpool on the ndvicc of 
ibc Council for National Academic 
AfK&, and Plymouth because the 
pouphas decided the course's future 
site- the polytechnic or the Cornwall 
Gftge- Is in question, but not is 


Falmouth is in the unique position of 
facing being closed down completely if 
the BA fine art degree, which accounts 
for 130 students out of a total of 230, is 
dosed. The college and its governors 
have launched a campaign, with politi- 
cians, eminent artists and alumni being 
asked to protest to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Sdence. 

Acting principal Mr Ian Carrick said 
thc college was neither geographically 
nor academically isolated: the Comisn 
environment was very important to 
Falmouth students in addition to the 
artistic tradition of the area, while 
more than 20 per cent of students went 
on to other colleges, many in London, 
to do postgraduate work. 

Falmouth seemed to be a scapegoat 
after other degree courses had been 
reprieved. “The NAB feels it must 
close at least one degree course in fine 
art in ordei to show the preference for 
design courses required by the Gov- 
ernment,” he said. 

Bradford and llkicy has also 
opposed closure, with thc backing of 
Bradford education authority, saying 
that its general art and design degree 
course is supported by non-advanced 
work in the way thc NAB recom- 
mends, and its other advanced work 
proves it is not academically isolated 

A DipHE course at Dartington 
College, which was also included on 
thc original list, has also been re- 
prieved. 


per cent in visual arts, and 57 per cent 
in science. 

Thc survey was designed to provide 
information for staff responsible for 
design and organization at thc three 
museums and it was based on two 
separate samples involving between 
500 and 1,000 visitors. 

It shows that visits by about half the 
Msual arts students to the Victoria and 
Albert had some kind of educational 
link and the same appears to be true in 
the case of science students' visits to thc 
Science Museum. 

In the case of students visiting alone 
or in informal groups, 17 per cent of 
visual art students visiting the V&A 
and 18 per cent of science students at 
the Science Museum indicated the 
main reason for their visit was their 
studies. 


The study also shows that the V&A 
had the most highly-educated visitors. 
More than hair had completed their 
education beyond their twenty-first 
birthday, compared to 39 per cent at the 
Sdence Museum and 17 per cent at the 
Railway Museum. 

In addition, visitors to the two 
London museums appeared to have a 
higher level of education compared to 
the British population generally. Some 


Commons debate date fixed 

Ibe Government will give its prelimin- cess, but agreed to postpone it until 
uyriewon thclong-tenn strategics of October wnen education ministers 
NhtheUniversltyUrants Committee would be available. 

Bilht National Advisory Body in a He was told that by that time the 
urnmons debate on higher education Government would be in a position to 
nea Parliament returns in the au- moke preliminary comments on thc 
to®: UGC and NAB strategy proposals - 

h a also expected to comment on Ixith due to go to ministers next month 
w west forecast for student num- - nnd on student numbers, 
hniijjto the 1990s, which are higher The unusually long notice for the 
P« d in planning until now. debate - parliamentary timetables arc 
Ine debate on October 26 is a result normully only announced n week be- 
« bargaining between thc Govern- forchund - gives people in higher 
wm and the Labour spokesman on education nti opportunity to lobby 
education, Andrew Bennett. their MPs, according to Mr Bennett. 

came high In thc draw for The debate will be on adjournment, so 
debates before thc summer re- there will be no vote. 

Election plea 
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Public sector negotiators were poised to meet local authority 
representatives at the Advisory Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
this week over their disputed pay claim. The team (left to right) were 
Mr John Lever, of the Association of Principals of Colleges; Mr David 
Triesman, negotiating secretary of the National Association or 
Teachers in Further and Higher Education; Mr Peter Dawson, Natfhe 
general secretary; and Mr Ray Grace, Natfhe executive member. 

Merger colleges want extra 
£15m for single London site 
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The University Grants Committee 
should find an extra £15m to secure a 
single site Tor London Univeraity’s 
three-way merger between King’s, 
Queen Elizabeth and Chelsea col- 
leges. 

This is the main conclusion of a site 
planning review drawn up by the 
colleges and submitted to the universi- 
ty court. The colleges argue that 
buying Somerset House and Cornwall 
House, government buildings near 
King’s College in the Strand, will save 
money in the Iona run. 

They also say that multi-site opera- 
tion would be academically disastrous, 
and prevent sales of some college- 
owned buildings. 

The university sympathizes with the 
report's case for capital funding from 
the UGC, but has warned the colleges 
that the committee is likely to insist on 
dose examination of the lowest cost 
option, even lfit means a split campus. 


new buildings would be needed 
quickly. 

Thc colleges would Like to use 
Cornwall House, described as “unpre- 
possessing but practical” for sdence 
teaching, taking over space occupied 
by the Laboratory of the Government 
Chemist. Somerset House would make 
up the total space needed to the 
normal UGC allocation. 

Tbey report estimates that the build- 
ings would cost £30 to £40m, offset by 
£ 10 m From sales elsewhere. Keeping 
multiple sites would cost £ 8 m for 
removal and adaptations and an extra 
£1.5m a year in running expenses. 

The court of the university has 
already rejected a bid from the col- 
leges for extra funds to help merge the 
separate college libraries. The three 
collegs principals have protested that 
the decision takes no account of the 
urgent needs to brjng the three librar- 
iesT cataloguingapd classification sys- 
tems together. The court is now recon- 
sidering their proposal. 
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Competition for student places tougher than ever 


45 per cent of the V&A visitors and 
some 34 per cent at the Science 
Museum had continued education 
beyond 21 , compared with the 10 per 
cent which would be expected if the 
visitors were “typical" of the whole 
population. 

Visiting Museums, by Patrick Heady, 
is available from HMSO £13. 

BBC seeks 

educational 

diversion 

by Felicity Jones 

The BBC is looking at ways of diver- 
sifying its production centre at Milton 
Keynes which until now has been 
solely directed towards Open Uni- 
versity programmes. 

The corporation is concerned about 
the Financial cuts being imposed on the 
OU which amount to £700,000 off its 
£ 10 m grant. 

Miss Sheila Innes, the new control- 
ler for educational broadcasting, said- 
that the BBC was being forced to look 
for fresh contracts outside education, 
in particular with industry. 

•’Clearly the BBC is very concerned 
about the financial situation facing the 
OU which in part reflects upon us," 
she said. "It is a production centre of 
the Fust order and falling output means 
that we need to look around for new 
partnerships." 

Thc problem has arisen because the 
corporation has high fixed costs which 
increasingly cannot be offset by the 
falling output. It believes that with a 
highly-t rained production staff it could 
oner competitively-priced packages of 
a- high standard to commerce nnd 
industry, particularly in ‘‘once-off’ 
training materials on video and audio 
cassettes. 

Since 1970 when thc BBC joined 
forces with the newly-formed Open 
University, through the Department 
of Education and Science, It has made 
all the programmes which linvo made it 
a unique university of the airwaves, 

A move towards supplementing the 
BBC's income with training packages 
would be a major departure, but this 
would need the approval of thecorpora- 
tion’s governors. 

It would involve a redrawing of the 
agreement with thc DES. As the 
paymaster it directs the BBCs grant 
through the OU and the proposed 13 
per cent cut. over three years imposed 
upon the university has triggered off 
the crisis. 

Thc search for new partners, Miss 
InnCs stressed, had nothing to do with 
the qualify of the OU courses and 
material. She said these were excellent 
and It was envisaged that the rela- 
tionship with the continuing education 
department in particular could stilt 
develop. 
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continued from front page 
numbers in some engineering courses, 
French, physics, science and technolo- 
gy policy, geography, arts combined 
studies and Middle Eastern studies. 

“But we have had to tom away a lot 
of excellent candidates who have got 
the point count, but not the exact 
grades," an official said. 

An official at Dundee, which reports 
a 5 per cent increase in applications, 
said: “it’s a tragedy to be turning away 
people who could certainly cope with 
the courses and would have been sure 
of places just a few years ago. . ■ 

, StlrUiiRuni versify said piere was much 

more, edm petition for vocational 
courses, for example accountancy and 
and pharmacy. TTierc were 2^00 appli- 
cants for 290 places do the business 
school’s BA courtes. 


bined honours. There are still places left 
In modem languages, engineering but 
grades will need to be high. Law is full 
and medidne almost full. 

Dental surgery, for which there 
were 18 applications per place, Is also 
full. There are still places in maths and 
physics (where targets were recently 
increased) and a Tew in social and 
environmental studies. 

post-A level applications to 
polytechnics are up substantially, with 
some candidates telephoning around 
the country to find a place. At Mid- _ 
dlesex Polytechnic, which runs a com- 
puterised public sector vacancy .service 
‘ {n conjunction.: with The Observer,. 
inquiries are up by 15 per cent on last 
year’s record numbers. - • 

• The m 08 ‘ papula? subjects for late ; 


English, modern history, and coin 


particularly popular with candidates 
who got only one A level. 

But there are almost no vacancies 
-left in law, while the other courses that 
are particularly full are art and design,, 
education, social studies,; and courses 
such as European studies and Euro- 
pean business studies. 

- As In previous years there are more 
vacancies in science, technology, com* 
puting and engineering, but according 
to Brian Peerless, the Middlesex ser- 
vice organiser, that will not necessarily 
mean lower qualified candidates will 
get them, since professional and accre- 
diting' bodies are now tending to 
restrict courses to recruiting candi- 
dates with twojrade Cs or above. ' 

At Preston ■polytechnic, the only 
course still make oners is the degree in 
mechanical engineering, 
v At Leeds where director Dr Patrick 
Nuttgenxwashelpiri^rnitiDthe^adpiiS' 

: sions, office, /there were still some 
vacancies in degree and higher diplo- 


ma courses in accounting, engineering 
and librarianshlp. 

At Bristol most of the general arts 
courses were almost full and only 
candidates with seven or more points 
were being considered. But science, 
engineering and new technology 
courses were still looking for appli- 
cants, as were BSc nursing and build- 
ing courses. 

Manchester Polytechnic is at least 
half full, with over 200 inquiries com- 
ing in every day. On average Its 
faculties ask for a six point minimum. 
Sdence courses there are recruiting as 
fast as the arts, and courses are 
' declaring they- are full earlier than in 
previous years. 

But at Hatfield there are vacancies in 
all courses except business studies, 
computer studies and soda] studies, 
although applications are up. by over, 
2,000 on the L comparable week last. 

y " ear, with' over 17,000 applicants for 
,480 places. 
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SUNDAY 

Moscow: I breakfast in the fifth floor 
buffet of the Academy of Sciences 
Hotel on Leninsky Prospect. This is a 
place familiar to many academic 
visitors to the USSR and well-known 
for the speed of its service. My 
nervousness about tonight's flight to 
Yakutsk in Siberia increases. 

[ would be less worried if anyone 
whom I haven't met in Moscow 
during (he last week had much idea 
about the flight time, the population, 
the weather .... 

Lena, my Moscow guide, surprises 
me by saying that I must negotiate 
the problems at Domodedova airport 
myself - 1 know 20 words in Russian 
’all for politeness or food!) The 
ntourist faunae is for “intourists; no 


nolitcness 

Jng 

one speaks English and the flights 


shown on the departure board are for 
Erevan, Novoso-birsk, Baku and 
Irkutsk: not Yakutsk. 1 discover that 
I am the only foreigner on this flight 
and that such visits arc so rare that 
they don’t bother to list Yakutsk in 
Latin letters. 

MONDAY 

Yakutsk: The flight to Yakutsk has 
taken six and n half hours but I could 
not sleep. My two contacts meet me 
at the airport, where it is snowing and 
is -5°C, actually coming into the 
plane together with Luba who is to 
act as interpreter through tout my 
visit. She Speaks clear English but I 
am the first native English speaker 
she has met and she is very nervous. 
I’m taken to (he Lena Hotel (named 
after the famous Siberian river); the 
room is similar to the one in the 
Academy of Sciences Hotel but the 
plumbing is primitive. Plumbing and 
sanitation arc serious problems here 
because of the climate (-65°C to 
+35°C) and the permafrost and I am 
apprehensive when I learn that I will 
spend most of my time out at die 
cosmic ray field station 50km away; 
they are very concerned about my 
comfort there. 

TUESDAY 

My hosts have made every effort to 
make me comfortable and succeeded 
wonderfully. My only concern is 
access to the earth closet toilet which 
Is via wooden duckboards spanning 
roi| gh ground and many smalt ice 
ponds. On my first visit 1 slip from 
of these and find that even at 
-ItrC there is sufficient water below 

the ice to wet my feet. I spend an 
exciting morning visiting the various 
detector systems which cover an area 
of 18. square kilometres. This is 50 
per cent larger than ou r own detector 
array at Havcrah Park, near Leeds, 
and it is; easy to understand and 
appreciate their achievement - in 
; succcssnilly constructing and operat- 
I Jng -such a device in so adverse a 
climate.: There are clearly no prob- 
lems with planning authorities! By 
any standards the look of the site is 
ugly but the beauty is to be found in 
*ne detector: systems. 


Russian he seems formidable - 
although he is said to speak it poorly 
and uses his native YakutLan with his 
family. Soviet seminars normally last 
for two hours but the need for 
translation extends this lime con- 
siderably. Not only arc there differ- 
ences between the Yakutsk and 
Havcrah Park measurements but it 
turns out that there are strong and 
deep divergences between the Yaku- 
(ian “neighbour "groups on the inter- 
pretation of their own datal This 
makes for a lively triangulnr discus- 
sion and I have to be unusunlly 
diplomatic. 

By lunchtime we arc exhausted but 
after a short break start again to 
discuss the Yakutsk/Haveran Park 
differences. They find it impossible 
to fault our most convincing data and 
are reluctant to admit that there can 
be any fault in their systems which 
might cause them to mismeasure or 
to lose big events. The very large 
areas of agreement between the two 
data sets at lower energies are very 
reassuring but I find it hard to accept 
their proposal that they have just 
been unlucky, statistically, in failing 
to record any events 3S energetic as 
we claim. 

THURSDAY 

We spend the morning and much of 
the afternoon discussing some very 
technical points which may relate to 
the Yakutsk/Haverah Park paradox. 
To my surprise I find that photo- 
graphic evidence to support our 
views which I had given to one of the 
group leaders eighteen months be- 
fore had not been passed to the 
scientist responsible for the electro- 
nics. The latter looks at this evidence 
somewhat aghast and I feel great 
sympathy for him. 

In the afternoon physics is forgot- 
ten as we set off for a mountain walk. 
The Yakutsk group are building a 
new station about 4km away and 
500metres up a mountainside. My 
clothes, suitable for an English win- 
ter, are deemed inadequate for this 
expedition so 1 am supplied with 
proper winter wear. On the walk to 
the new station we pass through a 
forest of silver birch - the taiga - and 
spot three elk about 300 metres 
away. We walk for two kilometres 
and when we reach the site of the 
station l find that an advance party 


One purpose of my visit is to try to . 
d scover why the intensities of tho 
highest energy cosmic rays measured 
5 * Yakutsk .and at. Havcrah Park ■ 
® by almost an order of rtiagnl- 
ttide. To help In this liny hdsts have 
■ preliminary catalogue of 
their, highest energy events' which 
they present to me Just before din- 
ner. , . ■■ 

WEDISESDAY 


have prepared an elaborate barbecue 
for about 30 people. The reindeer 
shashliks are magn i Seen t an d 
warmed by these ana much vodka I 
do not notice the cold. 

After we came back from the 
mountain a small group of us con- 
tinue in my room until the early 
hours. The 2 am walk to the toilet is 
particularly interesting. 

FRIDAY 

The morning After it is my turn to 
give a seminar to a large audience 
augmented by a number of people 
who have driven from Yakutsk for 
the occasion and by the wife of one of 
the engineers on the array who asked 
lost night if she could come. She is an 
English teacher in the local village 
school (18 hours per week to classes 
of 14) and fishes to hear the real 
thing. 

- She sits, disfractingly lovely, in the 
front row. My interpreter clearly 
resents having to share the only 
native English speaker she has met 
and becomes quite irritated when 
Natasha helps out with some transla- 
tions which she finds tricky. 

During the afternoon the wind gets 
up - only a breeze by English 
standards - but- apparently very un- 
usuql here, It begins to snow heavily 
and just ns we are about to start our ' . 
i 'last night 0 party, the power fails. It 
turns out that, two of the poles 
carrying the main power line have 
come down across a road. Many of 
the poles lean at large angles' to the 
vertical and T sufmise that it Is hard to 
drive them deep enough into the 
permafrost so that they stay Vertical 
when spring gobies. They, are clearly 
concerned jest I think this a common 


tee weatherls changeable but usually. ■ ^'Whor.tomarkUnin’s birthday, 
pbpye -S* 0 ; through the day.TFh* .VF«wia?*wpA for nothing, usually at 
Sky to often cloudy, which comes as a! i 0 '* baying lower, status; than their 

the detection of Cerenkov , normal .occupation? Ironically; oro-' : 
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Some of the 250 students, 100 more than last year, 
on Middlesex Polytechnic’s second annual summer 
school. This year the school attracted a consider- 
able number of Middlesex’s own students, who use 
the courses - costing around £75 - to repeat ones 
they have failed during the year, or cover extra 
material before transferring from DipHE to de- 
gree. Part-time students can even speed up their 


year, after the start of Middles.*', newwdS 
degree this autumn, which will make uddfasni 
unit In the summer easier for full-time 
students. Students from other polytechntestt 
modular degrees - such as Oxford and Cto.™ 
also gain credits from the courses. 


MSC denies secret 
talks with councils 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The Manpower Services Commission 
denied this week that it was attempting 
to subvert chief education officers by 
starting “backdoor" negotiations on 
the White Paper Training for Jobs. 

The denial follows allegations by 
Mrs Nicky Harrison, chairman of the 
Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities's education committee that sever- 
al member authorities had been 
approached by MSC regional direc- 
tors. This had not been to tell them 

their indicative allocations was an regional directors were going" beyond 

niflUP* to ne 8 0t,ate over Jbe White indicating their allocations and seeking 
raper. 

In a letter to Mrs Harrison which has 
been circulated to the Association of 


meeting or discussion that might take 
place but that time is running short for 
planning for 1985/86, 

“It did not seem to the commission 
that it was in anyone’s interest, least of 
all the students who will be wanting to 
take non-advanced further education 
courses, if the commission and its 
officers sat on such a vital piece of 
information'* . 

An AMA official said this week 
however that they were still getting 
reports from authorities that MSC 


County Councils and the Welsh joint 
education committee, Mr Geoffrey 
Holland, the MSC director says there 
!s absolutely no question of trying to 
negotiate with individual authorities 
on work related to non-advanccd 
further education, and still less of 
subverting them. 

“The commission has not yet taken 

S ositEon on this issue. 1 personally 
:d our regional directors follow- 
ing their last meeting. I stressed that 
the approaches were to give informa- 
tion and not to start negotiations. So 
far as I can ascertain those instructions 
are being followed Mr Holland says. 

He adds that regional directors arc 
seeking to talk to local authority 
officers rather than deal at arms* 
length with (hem. 

Mr Holland stresses that there is no 
danger of the MSC misconstruing any 


negotiations. 

Under the MSC allocation system 
some authorities will be getting signifi- 
cantly more than under the present 
system, and others correspondingly 
less. 

The MSC intends to pay authorities 
a sum reflecting the actual number of 
students attending their colleges, re- 
gardless of where they live. It hns 
taken the total number of student full 
time equivalents at each college nnd 
compared this with the grant related 
expenditure of each local authority 
which takes into account the students 
attending colleges outside their own 
counties. 

The MSC denies that such a system 
might create havoc in the local author- 
ities and their colleges and points out 
(lint the actual amount of money is 
small and the proportion of its control 
limited at 8 per cent for 1984/85. It 
stresses that it already funds 13 per 
cent of NAFE via YTS. 


EEC backs paperless journal 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The era of the paperless journal came 
closer lastweek with an announcement 
from the Commission of the European 
Communities of support for a £9m 
project to expand electronic 
pubishing. 

The commission will collaborate 
with publishers, sofwaro houses, and 
manufacturers in 10 experimental ven- 
tures m new information handling 
techniques. British participants win 
include the Royal Society of Chemis- 
try, which will put existing 


journals 
Cess. 


i .. ■ .t e - ~ chemical 

on-line” for computer ac- 


A separate project wiU be run by the 
uft'.n 1 ' Learned Information, 
which will set up an electronic journal, 
written, edited and distributed on 
computer.; This will be one of four 
Pf^c^journals created for the EEC 

Plea to save 


These will be similar to the Blend 
project run from Loughborough Uni- 
versity, which has been Investigating 
how authors and readers use electronic 
systems. 

The EEC project aims to strengthen 
Europe's commercial position in the 
specialist information market, espe- 
cially in science and technology. The 
commission estimates two million pap- 
ers are published in Europe each year 
m scientific, technical, medical and 
social science journals. 

The different projects will explore 
ways of Improving access to this in- 
formation, by electronic document 
transfer , and reducing delays in pub- 

nals ° n ' ^ creat * n 8 paperless jour- 

A separate experiment, run from 
Ireland, will link higher education 
institutions i n Ireland, France and ' 
Britain in an electronic "invisible col- 
lege’' 


Japanese 

studies 

boosted 

Japanese studies will be boosted a 
Cambridge, in line with growkj 
academic interest in the subject, afta 
the British Embassy in Toxyo mu 
aged to secure a benefaction of owe 
than two million yen (£650,000) for lb 
university. 

Cambridge academics had felt fa 
several years that it was lagging behind 
many Europeans and American uni- 
versities because it was unable to 
develop this growing subject area-na 
least because of increasing ties be- 
tween the UK and Japan. 

They were also worried that the p 
in modern Japanese studies was now- 
mining the university's undoubted 
strength in classical Japanese, weaken 
ing its Chinese teaching and research 
us the two areas have strong acadenK 
links, and leaving its Japanese Watty 
collection, said to be the largest n 
western Europe, underused. 

The donation from Keidonren, the 
Federation of Economic OrganiB- 
lions in Japan, now means Cambridp 
will set up and fill a new chains 
modern Japanese studies as soon u 
possible. 

Dr Ian Nicol, secretary-general fa 
the university, said the development d 
Japanese would bring a better balance 
to Oriental studies at Cambridge. Wj 
were concerned about the isolstirafl 
Chinese and classical Japanese slutba 
Our programme was lopsided. 

Cambridge, will make up kkw 
ground on Oxford, where the Nbmd 
I nstitute of Modem Japanese Stps 
was opened in 1981 in north Oxfow 
following a £1.5m grant from, ‘be 
gaint. This allowed the creauQQOtj 
new chair, held by Profesor Am* 
Stockwin, two lectureships and 
language instructor's post. . 

Tlie number of undergrade*, 
Japanese studies at Oxford has; 
up to ten a year, and opaw* ■ 
Japanese are availabe in , 

lory and the politics, philos^r 
economics courses. From iw ^ 
Japanese are available m modi: 

thC A« Oxford, am®- 

Sheffield, Japanese is 
the School of African i and 
Studies, London, wtth opj* 
language court es at Astom nf? 
burgh, Exeter Stirling - w jYfp« t i 
centre has been set m-f* gg, 

Professor Jean Blonde! at 
department of government, ^ ^ 

appointed to head a D ®^.. ^ 

contemporary Japanese stu «^ # 

will run seminars and pm® 1 * 
search into all aspects of 
society. 


iuth training unit 


; Ten members of the committee, 
who are practitiqners in vocational 
preparation and represent the regional 
authorities, have written to the SED 
pointing out that SCO VO “has run 
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ment that the 

and training should no ^ $• 

SCOVO's responsibilities- ^ 

perience Is; that much °l^ n .(he# 
stream is not does ntf 

responsibilities w» 
have the time arid resource 


Women 

unruffled 

by scores 

bv Paul Rather 

L three remaining all-women col- 
tisat Oxford University are unlikely 
S panicked into any quick reforms 
STtheir poor showing the this 
Harrington table, the eogue 
He nf final examination results. 

“tv, table, calculated by awarding 
a. 1, (flints for a first, two for a 
^fsnd one for a third class 
has St Hugh’s College bottom 
X a colleges. St Hilda’s second to 
Wi and Somerville In twenty-first 

t Daphne Park, principal of 
SjnaviUe said that college tutors 
tjjaioji obviously preferring a higher 
filing would not be too concerned by 
the able. "Colleges shoot up and 
i*n all the time and the variations 
btimtfl a high and a low result are 
really very small," she said. 

Bm (he results do add to the press- 
es lo review their single-sex status. 
They already attract far fewer first- 
choice applicants per place than the 
dter colleges which have now gone 
mixed, ami they still face hardship in 
pjingfor some tutorial fellows, par- 
bnlaily in science subjects. 

Admissions tutors deny that the 
colleges admit second-best students 
■ten drawing from the pool of nppli- 
anu, but they do have two applicants 
fa each place against a university 
neuge or three to one. 

Paying for fellowships, however, 
remains the main headache. Usually 
fay ire joint appointments paid for by 
college and university. But the uni- 
vtru'ty bas to open all posts to males 
ad (males to meet the Sex Diseri- 
aunation Act. If a man is chosen St 
Hilda's and Somerville must refuse the 
iff&eani and find the £400,000 or so 
wded to pay for a new fellow over the 
Jean from other sources. 

S Hilda's recently endowed a nhy- 
jiB fellowship after finding funds from 
rfaigkong, while Somerville is fucing 
fa prospects of raising money for new 
PW|. Problems arise because women 
Wiksnis arc often less mobile, 
mu Margaret Ravncr, vice nrincip- 
drf Si Hilda's said the issue of going 
{J«d u discussed from lime to time 
W no immediate plans to reopen the 
Buewere afoot. It Is also raised from 
** brae at Somerville. 

(Jn r ? 3St b f 'gh l girls only had a 
w Oxford colleges to aim at and wc 
wssuperlative crack at getting the 
2;, Mas Park said, “ffow this is 
J*Jmore thinly it Is bound to have 

bwwLuL 0l ?, l 7 malc single-sex col- 
V. Much will admit women from 
*> B ninth in the table, a 
rat jump from recent years 
mm - becauSc °f its new policy of 
mg more smdents from state 
conditional and matricula- 

sin £ ,e sex colleges 
bn pooriy in the equiva- 

SLfflj produced by Mr Peter 
ft di wnh«m and New Hail. 
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Auntie provides more entertainment 


by Felicity Jones 

Education programmes on radio and 
television should not be seen as so 
different from the rest but more like 
further entertainment. So thinks 
Sheila Inncs who has just taken over as 
the BBC's controller of educational 
broadcasting. 

A Lady Margaret Hall-educated 
linguist, about whom few people have 
a harsh word to say. she is proud of the 
kind of educational broadcasting 
which put Jimmy Savile regularly in 
front of an eiaht million strong family 
television audience to “teach" them 
about accident prevention. 

It was in her mind a breakthrough 
which proved once and for all that 
Auntie s education service was not the 
“poor relation" to the rest of the 
output. 

Another short 10-minute tempter on 
spoken French is to be fitted into the 
same slot with a further multi-media 
course as a follow-up, an optional 
achievement test and a bursary negoti- 
ated through the French embassy for 
those students who want to visit the 
country to sample the real thing. 

“It is all about engaging the atten- 
tion of unmotivated adults who may 
have been pul off in the past,” she says. 
“I think it is important with the levels 



of unemployment and with the greater 
leisure time available that we provide a 
way for people to make creative use or 
that lime which may involve a move 
away from the traditional academic 
approach." 

To this end another new series will 
be taking an overview at the sorts of 
training schemes - the community 
programme, the technical and voca- 
tional education initiative - which are 
available to adults. 

As controller. Miss Innes has what 
she describes as "a very broad parish” 
with responsibility for five depart- 
ments: school radio and television, 
continuing education radio and televi- 
sion and the Open University produc- 
tion centre accounting for 270 hours of 





Sheila Innes: has broad parish 


French-speaking Canadian current 
affairs programme. 

At one point she was templed to 
move into the glamorous side of com- 
mentating when she covered the 
changing of the guard and VIP occa- 
sions. “They wanted to have women in 
reserve in case of aroyal wedding," she 


television and 420 hours of radio. 
Her experience over 31 years has 

S ' ven her an insider’s knowledge of all 
e media. Starting out as a studio 
manager, there quickly followed a 
period as a radio producer when she 
acted as the British stringer for a 


recalls. But she opted instead lor the 
backroom to work on Playschool and 
afternoon programmes like Better 
Photography. 

When the further education depart- 
ment was formed she went on to 
become an executive producer in lan- 
guages and leisure ana became head of 


the department of continuing educa- 
tion in 1977. She was the first woman 
teaching director of the Basic seminur 
of young European producers. 

With ncr appointment uniquely all 
three television headships for schools, 
continuing education and the OU have 
fallen vacant which could mean a 
springclean is round the corner. There 
will be, apart from the search for oilier 
business partners, an internal review 
of programmes at the OU. 

The lucrative development of soft- 
ware is another area- with £7 m earned 
through the computer literacy prog- 
ramme already under its belt - in which 
the BBC could be about to make nn 
aggressive sales pitch. “The BBC must 
be in the fore Iron t of technological 
development,” said Miss Innes, citing 
the example of its trials with interac- 
tive video discs. 

Better coordination between radio 
and television of the kind already 
achieved in languages is also on the 
cards. She sees no reason why univer- 
sities and schools cannot make use of 
the same material within certain ob- 
vious limits. “There is a wealth of 
programme material already there that 
people do not know about of which 
teachers at different levels could make 
more use." 
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A leaf from 
Dr Johnson 

Professor Randolph Quirk, 
grammarian and vice chancellor 
of the University of London, 
peruses an original copy of 
Samuel Johnson’s famous 
r . Dictionary of the English 
hC Language , while launching its 
latest successor, the Longman 
Dictionary of the English 
Language , to be published in 
October. 

The 2,000-page new dictionary 
is non-sexist and lists chairman , 
chairperson und chairwoman , 
and follows the same principle for 
other words. 


UGC accused over pharmacy threat 


by Olgn Wojtos 
Scottish Correspondent 

Heriot-Wutt principal Dr Tom John- 
ston has accused the University Grants 
Committee of trying to show its 
threatened pharmacy department in 
the worst possible light. 

The university is makine it clear that 
it will continue its fight to retain 
pharmamr, although three weeks ago 
the UGC reaffirmed its decision to axe 
the department by 1989. 

The UGC’s chairman, Sir Peter 
Swinne non-Dyer, added that a back- 
ground paper, which included strong 
criticism ot the quality of research in 
the department, would be sent to MPs 
opposing the closure. 

But Dr Tom Johnston has attacked 
the UGC’s statements about research 
as misleading assertions, and has said 


that another paper setting out the 
points the university disputes will be 
sent to interested MPs, indust rallsls 
and the Pharmaceutical Society. 

In March, the UGC invited Heriot 
Watt to submit proposals for a reorga- 
nization of pharmacy teaching, nut 
said at the end of July that these wore 
not acceptable. 

Dr Jonnson hns condemned the 
UGC move as precipitate. More de- 
tailed work on the course proposals 
was needed, but the UGC cut off the 
discussions in mid-stream. 

The Pharmaceutical Society is due 
to make its quinquennial visitation to 
Heriot- Watt in the coming season, and 
Dr Johnston has (old Sir Peter that the 
universityis continuing talks with the 
society. The Pharmaceutical Society 
takes a “much more positive" view of 
the university's proposals than the 
UGC appreciates, adds Dr Johnston, 


and the university will be proposing a 
meeting of the three bodies. 

In the absence of any coordination 
in Scollnnd for planning the provision 
of pharmacy manpower, it is ludicrous 
to axe Heriot-Watt's department. Dr 
Johnston says. 

Previous submissions to the UGC 
maintained there was a deplorable 
need for the pharmacy school in the 
south-east of Scotland, but the UGC 
has omitted any reference to (his, he 
says. 

Sir Peter had, however, said that 
“the closure of the Heriot-Watl depart- 
ment would still leave Scotland with a 
higher proportion of the United King- 
dom's places in pharmacy than its 
share of the population justifies." 

Dr Johnston comments tersely: 
“This is a new doctrine, which Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others will no 
doubt wish to have discussed." 


Rochdale jobs 
boycotted 

Lecturers’ union the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has declared a national 
dispute with Rochdale education au- 
thority, and is boycotting posts in a 
newly converted mill ana training 
centre there. 

The State Mill centre is to be used 
for the Youth Training Scheme, adult 
training and an Open Tech site, all 
projects funded by the Manpower 
Services Commission and run by the 
education authority as its agent. 

Trainers at the centre arc provided 
by local education colleges and retain 
nationally agreed terms and condi- 
tions. But five Open Tech posts which 
cover the 50 weeks a year the centre is 
to stay open arc to have different, 
locally negotiated terms. 

One of the posts has already been 
filled. The other four are currently 
being advertised, und Natfhc lias 
blacklisted them. The union is con- 
sidering furl he faction when the Roch- 
dale college reopens in September, but 
is meanwhile seeking a meeting be- 
tween Rochdale councillors and 
national union officials. 

According to a Natfhc spokesman: 
“The Rochdale authority did not con- 
sult us; did not negotiate on the terms 
and conditions of employment; has 
cancelled two meetings called to dis- 
cuss the dispute; has now gone ahead 
with making one appointment and 
publicly advertising tour others.” 

Mr Peter Blackmore, Rochdale’s 
deputy chief education officer, said 
that the appointment of Open Tech 
staff was being done through the 
authority's education service. Some of 
the staff would be programme desig- 
ners and counsellors, and could come 
from industry, public service or educa- 
tion. 


Defence ministry continues with YTS 


Info centre seeks new backers 
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recruits - but others who once they had 
realized what was entailed decided not 
to take up a place. 

He added that the scheme was 
producing reasonably good results - 
some young people had obtained a 
permanent job in the services - and 
there was no plan to increase recruit- 
ment if this meant lowering standards. 

Youthaid had also d«wed that the 
MoD’s civilian scheme: has f“f_ ? I™ 

5~aSEfgS| 

Services Commission Urge Com- 
panies Unit.pnly 101 trainees were on 

'bfolS'on none of the 800 clerical 
places targeted for this scheme had 
f*en maS; available ***** 
opposition from the Ciril ^d Public 
Servants Association and the Society 
of Civil and Public Servants- ; 

According 10 Youriiald ! the avdijn 


trainees had gone somewhere else. 

Youthaid says that all this informa- 
tion comes in the wake of new figures 
released by the Careers Sendee after 
an exercise undertaken for the MoL, 
which shows that some 63 per cent of 
all school-leavers are expected to be 
still without work by Cbnstmas. 

The charity stresses that this will 
mean that in every region, more i than 
half of all school-leavers will fail to find 
fobs. It says the north will be the worst 
affected with 23,000 leaven or 77 per 
cent unlikely to End jobs, and London 
the best with 53 per cent as opposed to 
42 per cent last year, unlikely to find 

rfe haotheirbenefits cut by 40per cent 
for silt Weeks after refusing n place, on 
YTS or leaving the scheme early. • ■ 


A national information centre for 
computer-assisted learning is seeking 
new backing to continue alter existing 
sponson pull out later this year. 

Hie Computer Board for Universi- 
ties and Research Councils has agreed 
to subscribe to the CEDAR service, 
based at Imperial College, London, if 
it cank be relaunched as an informa- 
tion association. But the CEDAR 
administrators are waiting to see what 
response they have from other poten- 
tial users before they take the idea 
further. : 

CEDAR - Computers In Education 
as a Resource - was set up six years ago 
at Imperial, and grew into a national 
service answering inquiries on compu- 
ter-based learning, with backing from 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
the Computer Board, the Council for 
Educational Technology and the Mic- 
roelectronics Development Program" 
me 0nd the Scottish Microelectronics 
Development Programme. 

This money 

-subftfHbeft* 



from local authorities, higher and 
further education institutions and 
companies to take out individual or 
group membership of the proposed 
new organization. In return, they 
would get access to bibliographies ana 
other information on computer-based 
learning materials and systems, and on 
national developments in the field. 

A recent report from the Computer 
Board on university leaching said 
lecturers should know more about uses 
of information technology in teaching 
and should spend time browsing 
through . existing computer-based 
learning packages. 

The . report also called for more 
coordination in the developmentTh? 
computer-aided learning in universi- 
ties. The board has agreed to buy into, 
the new association on behalf of all 
universities for four years. 

The CEDAR staff hope to reach a 
similar group membership agreement 
with the Council of Polytechnic Libra r- 
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New TUC college 
redresses balance 


by Paul Flalher 

A £3. 5m residential education college 
was opened in norlh London this week 
by the TUC as part of its plan to boost 
trade union studies over the coming 
years and match the growing expan* 
sion in management and business stu- 
dies. 

The TUC believes trade union 
courses are needed more than ever 
given the current level of rapid indust- 
rial change and it claims a significant 
imbalance in the private and public 
backing given to management educa- 
tion as opposed to trade union educa- 
tion. 

The college , which expects to put on 
courses for 2,400 trade unionists a 
war, was formally opened by Mr Ray 
Buck ton, chairman of the TUC gener- 
al council, and Mr Clive Jenkins, 
chairman of the education committee. 

It has secure historical roots as it is 
based in the former Hornsey College 
of Art, where the Grand Affair of 1968 
triggered off a wave of student occupa- 
tions, protests and and unrest. 

The college, originally opened in 
1931, has had a £l.Sm refurbishment. 
Rooms fronting busy Crouch End Hill 
have been treble glazed and a creche 
and children’s play area, new parquet 
floors, studios and Fuller's ale have 
been installed. 

When the idea was first floated in 
1976 the TUC had high hopes of some 
Government backing. After the 


change of government in 1979 it had to 
raise all the funds itself through a 2V:p 
increase in affiliation fees for the 
country's 10 million trade unionists. 

The college will cater mainly for 
full-time union officials, but it plans to 
increase courses for women officials 
and young trade unionists, and to 
develop its third world programme, 
with the Commonwealth T l/C Typic- 
al courses, which" will cost £110 a week 
if a union hires facilities and provides 
its own instruction, will cover com- 
munication skills, how to handle the 
media, and new technology. 

Mr Roy Jackson, secretary of the 
TUC education department, which 
now moves to the new college, said : 
new legislation, new technology, and 
new developing management techni- 
ques made it vital to expand trade 
union studies. Currently the TUC puts 
more than 30,000 people through 
courses a year, with unions training 
another 30,000 a year. 

“More than ever wc need to find 
some measure of agreement with in- 
dustry over the future and if wc want 
unions to do that we must invest in 
their competence," he said. At present 
the TUC receives an annual grant of 
about £1.7m under the 1964 Industrial 
Training Act. Some 200 centres, main- 
ly colleges, run courses. Meanwhile 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council spent more than £1.5m on 
management and industrial bursaries 
last year. 
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Government has failed to 
improve YTS, says union 


T “ ac rv he Brecon 

fijhs, Pontypool Technical College, ^nd Martin raised £10,00 ° for the association, and wascoa 
Lindsay , Brunei University, after completing a pleted by the winning team (who ran It) in sem 

hours. The students, celebrating with chairs 
Association tor Spina Bind, and Hydrocephalus. afterwards, took between 14 and lC ho-n ^ 

Counselling service goes on Prestel 

The Educational Counselling snHrvp- k., u... ..... . .. 


Trade unions in higher education are 
responsible for a series of amendments 
on working conditions, public spend- 
ing and the activities of the Manpower 
Services Commission in the fmalagen- 
da for this year’s Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

The most far-reaching amendment 
• comes from the National and Local 
Government Officers* Association, 
which calls on the TUC general council 
to consult all affiliated unions with a 
view to withdrawing support from the 
Youth Training Scheme from next 
March. 

Its amendment is to a motion tabled 
by the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, which praises the MSCfor 
refusing to implement the Govern- 
ment white Paper which would give 
the commission a quarter 
of local authority non-advanced 
further education. 

The Nalgo amendment deplores the 
failure of the White Paper to deal with 
criticisms of the YTS, which it says 
stem primarily from inadequate fund- 
ing and low level of allowances to 
young people of the scheme. 

The amendment continues: “Con- 
grtss notes that the TUC has been 
ifu, * * * * 


I read ^Quentin Bell’s excellent 
biography of Vlrginln Woolf and 
Mine of her diaries while away on 
holiday. Her literary achievements, 
and those of so many of her contem- 
poraries were, of course, immense, 
however, It struck me as remarfc- 
able that her mind $ remained so 
detached from’ the turbulent poli- 
tics of the time when her husband 
™ ^y^py Wep^s were deeply 
Involved. Those activities bavebeen 
much chronicled, : - bat . another 
volume of holiday reading, Andrew 
Boyle aCUnicte of Treason, Was a 
reminder of other less auspicious 
fruits of that latter era and (he elite 
Oxbridge environment, the pro. 
OMts of which overlapped con- 
sWerabiy with the Bloqipshury set, 

' ^t. a codtnd bdmen those 

mOs and 1930s and the 1950s and 
1 960s when the iwo other writers of 
Uus column and myself had our 
school and higher educational ex- 
periences. A very different back- 
ground to that of colleagues of the 
feneration of, say, Denis Healey, 
toy Jenkins and Keith Joseph. The 
seachanges In the country after 
1918 and after 1945 fundamentally 
alfered attitudes. New , views of • 
social justice, of International rela- 
tions of the Importance of freedom 


improvements in YTS called for at (he 
1983 congress and that there have in 
fact been further developments of a 
retrograde 
nature". 

Two motions proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers in the 
original agenda are amended by other 
unions. Tire AUTs call for the TUC 
general council to resist “the Govern- 
ment’s attack on acndemic free- 
dom . . . and conditions of employ- 
ment in universities’’, which included a 
reference to political pressure on the 
Open University, is strengthened by a 
proposed amendment by the Trans- 
port. Salaried Staffs’ Association. 

This claims that the Government's 
Interference In asking for OU course 
changes was a “dogmatic determina- 
tion to further weaken universities' 
defence against direct political in- 
volvement. 

The AUTs second motion on the 
deterioration in public sector pay is 
followed by proposed amendments 
from both the National Union of 
Teachers and the Society of Civil and 
Public Servants. The strongly-worded 
NUT amendment calls on the TUC to 
reject Government interference in ool- 


The Educational Counselling and Cre- 
dit Transfer Information Service based 
at Milton Keynes plans to be available 
on Prestel Gateway by early next year. 

By this method users will be able to 
dial a local telephone number and key 
straight into the Open University com- 
puter to search For information on 
courses directly. 

A program has been devised and is 
due its first field test with the Plymouth 
careB i? “ rvlce - Users with Prestel can 
now dial 21161 and make inquiries on 
the databank which will be replied to 


by letter but not yet electronically. 

Halfway through its Department of 
Education and Science-sponsored 
tnre^year project. ECCTIS has had 
16,000 personal inquiries, mostly ab- 
out the first degree and full-iirae 
course sector. Inquiries about part- 
time courses have amounted to about a 
third. 

It has 21,000 courses records on 
computer file and a further 1,500 are 
currently being added. There are 
however only 2,000 non-advanccd 


courses at present available for a 
south-west of the country and die hi 
number of items of information c 
credit transfer held manually. 

People can write in, telephone u 
use the Prestel frozen frame at fi 
moment but by early next year tv 
further modes will be availabe. Th 
will include microfiche which is belt 
field-tested by the careers services 1 
Sheffield and Weston-super-Mare an 
is about to be tested in a Plvnwiit 
further education college ana Lea 
public library. 


Labour and unions pledge support for MSI 

hill PflfrWo Conlmali: _ • 


by Patricia Santinelli 

The Manpower Services Commission 
was assured publicly last week that it 
would hove a central role in training 
under n Labour government. 

This commitment was made by both 
the TUC and Labour Party when they 
launched a £6 billion Plan for Training 
document, outlining their intentions 
to provide young people and adults 
with skills needed in the future, parti- 

fields *" th ° 8clence and tech nological 

The TUC is believed to have pressed 
for this public commitment, in spite of 
the reluctance of Labour members on 
the haison committee which prepared 
the document. 

Under the plan, which will be pre- 
sented to the Trade Union Congress 
next month, all 16 to 17-year-olds 
would be guaranteed two years of 



education, training and work experi- 
ence through a variety of ways; this 
would he backed by placing a statutory 
duty on all employers to train young 
people. * 

The scheme, which would be sup- 
ported by open access to full-time and 
part-time higher and further education 
from the age of 18, would be voluntary 
and trainees would receive a £34 
weekly allowance. 

Mr. Neil Klnnock, the Labour Party 
leader, said the scheme was fun- 
damentally different from the Youth 
Iraimng Scheme because it would 
offer two years of education and 
training sufficiently prolonged to en- 
able young people to acquire worth- 
while qualifications. 

Mr Bill Keys, chairman of the TUC 
employment committee, said the YTS 
was not working as intended because 
the government had cut back on 


resources to the MSC and to 
scheme. This was affecting the qua 
of thenrogramme and monitoring 
the YTS was not being carried out a 
should be. Recently the ares m 
power boards had made the n 
point. 

The other main features of ihefi 
for Training are: 

• technical education for all 14 
15-ycnr-olds; 

• a wage of £25 a week for all the 
who stay at school or follow ft 
time college courses; 



and dyl! righ^of Uie role of the 
WkWt views on social service*, 
on education, oh Empire and our 
position wltjifn the "world, New 
developments In armaments and 
new alliances to seek security. New 
Aspirations and /horizons un- 
dreamed, of only a decade' before, 
never mind as much as 20 or 30 
years before, ... 
i Three but out of four leaders of 
our national parties now are'pro- 
ducto oT the 1950s and 1960s one. 
Mra, Thatcher, of. the 1930s and 
4®^ j&towftngly not the 1920s 

frated her fewittvity to the contrast 

cted Cecfl Parkinson^ Thal,any- 

aTfhertn? **** ^ellng 

. , W1J (th ose forma flve influences 
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mnke any difference? Will we get 
new approaches from the opposi- 
tion parties more hi tune . wlth the 
electorate’s views and aspirations? 
^r ter . sd J; the next election more 
timn half of the electorate will have 

■Baft? s,nce the world war. 
Might this not be fertile ground for 
a new and younger leadership? 

To me that will depend upon 
whelher that younger leadershipis 
. able, to articulate policies that make 
f«u*tothe electorate, In a way that 
, Jf ej' ^jd atfractive. Ihay e 

Nell Klnnock since 1 student days 

; «»d there b no dotobt that he can 

' communicate ^ peop]e |n . 

; attractive way. His sense of hqjmoui- 
and the contrast with Michael Foot 

haw given: him aiid hb party a 

'! substantial boost; , But In oontent I 
; haVe always found Him , back t£ 

early part"oT the ccntrnV with 


eneration gap 


verbfous Welsh rhetoric nl«o re- 
miniscent of those times. He is 


considerably less radical than Mrs 
Thatcher, Such new thoughts as 
have crept out of his office since he 


• a five-fold Increase in the MSCw 

preparation and training prop* 
mes for unemployed adults; 

• a right to paid educational leave b 
assisted leave for adults in wop 

• expansion of adult training ana t 
removal of barriers to entry; . 

• increasing funding for local auttt 
ities. 

of the proposals and altitude* » 
pressed by Gary Hart during U 
bid for the Democratic nominal 
for American presidency bwej 
marked resemblance to the sonn 
things David Owen had I* 9 

^But while It is absolutely esse# 
to have a programme IM ■JPPJ 
to the electorate, it Is not Ibe 
thing that matters. Some on tW*» 
left have consistently argued 

their pw“ 


they seek to turn .. — . , 
representatives into pupP*j* JJ 
merely act as megaphones to 
a party policy lala down of ' 
party machine for them. The ^ 
are wiser than this. They hpe* 
isn’t so simple. That the char £ 
of people affects decisions. 
want people who will toke d^W 
in the national Interest andeie^ 
their judgment with fro 
The character of Ihe Jeadox 
the 1950s and 1960s will bring 8 " 
element to our next General 
tion and It wlD be interesting to 
what changes, if any, th®? 
with them. - 

Ian Wriggl eswort 

The author Is Social Democrat ^ 
for Stockton South. ^ 


became leader, bear the familiar 
1 Judging hallmarks of the left/right 
interna! balancing act rather than 
uny new approach to British poli- 
tics. . 

, J hope I will not be accused of 
, bring too partisan or prejudiced if I 
toy the claim that my own party’s 
leader, David Owen, has made a 
number qf thoiightfol attempts over 
. ® Port ’ yea* to articulate views 
.... have not been taken up by 
: British political parties (n the past. 
.1 clonT think he would claim that 
; they. are . yet fully honed, but the 
■ remote has been very encouraging 
! »pdeed l and certainly ! enough to 
en$ure -that we continue working 
Jwm up for the next electf 
Jound It very Interesting that some 
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overseas news 


'Breadline’ worry 
as Irish fees rise 

John Walshe Staffing and other shortfalls 

^ Hf VI3I llkl iknt roomi nr,wvncit,l /•nurcnr .in ,« «• 


U11U ~ DUBLIN 

tot students are culling their cx- 
Suk on food to a “dangerous 
Cl because of high tuition foes, 
10 the Higher Education 

taihoiity in Ireland. 

ihai the level of increase* in 
•ijJt four years has enused college 
crave concern about the 
on students and their families in 
mg [jug such fees. 

b a confidential memorandum lo 
Ae education minister Mrs Gemma 
Ugjjey, (he authority says that gov- 
tmM bodies are experiencing m- 
ouyng resistance to the escalation of 
b levels. 

Current fees represent 20 per cent of 
nfliBiifons’ income, which they feel is 
a hah as can be sustained without 
Improvements in income levels and 
tak of attainment required to bc- 
tome eligible for grams. 

Ha autumn fees will increase by a 
ftmber 20 per cent, bringing many 
Mire fees over the 1R£1 ,000 (£800) 
mart Tor the first time. 

Die memo from the authority, 
shkh has funding and advisory func- 
tus, also outlines the effects of 
anal spending policies on equip- 
Ktl, academic development, librar- 
ies, maintenance of premises and 
frozen posts. 

Ii says that new equipment is re- 
(juhed to replace obsolete equipmem 
n easting courses and lo provide for 
kv courses. It is also needed In 
augment existing equipment so t licit 
new techniques can dc t might. 

Tlir five university colleges ure 
bring hit by a public sector jobs 
embargo wliich allows for the filling of 
only, one vacancy in three. Equally 
Knout staff shortages have arisen in 
foptwr national institutes for higher 
riscalion in Dublin and Limerick 
k«uk they have failed to obtain 
siai&rial sanction for the creation of 
kv posts which the authority has 
wnmiMndcd, says the memo.’ 


Staffing and other shortfalls menn 
that mnny proposed cuurscs cannot he 
initiated, says ihc authority. It has 
supplied the minister with n list of 
courses which cannot be started be- 
cause of the present funding difficul- 
ties. This list includes developments in 
hiotechnology, information technolo- 
gy, telecommunications, agri-business 
and marketing. 

“It would appear thnt the damage to 
the nntional economy of not making 
good this shortfall cannot be empha- 
sized strongly enough," says the 
memo. 

Turning to libraries, it says that in 
the five university colleges the number from Geoff Maslen 
of book purchases from 1981 to 1983 MELBOURNE 

has faljcn by 3 per cent and the number The Malaysian prime minister, Dr 
of periodicals by 10 per cent. In the Mahathir Mohamad, has expressed 
newer institutions the number of posts concern at recent restrictions on fore- 

sanctioned has been totally inadequate i gn students entering Australia, 

for library services. During a visit to Australia, Dr 

The memo udds that severe cutbacks Mahathir raised with the Australian 

on maintenance expenditure have prime miiiisier. Mr Hawke, the freeze 
been forced on all institutions in recent on foreign student numbers in Austra- 
years and particularly since 1981. This lian higher education institutions in 
Is false economy, giving rise to more 1985. 

rapid deterioration of expensive build- Students from Malaysia arc the 

ings and equipment and a build-up of Inrgest national group of private forc- 
gre liter repair costs, it claims. ign students in Australian universities 

Long lists are available of essential “J s,u ?y in * i" secondary 

maintenance which have heen defer- ^oolsin thisrountiy. makeup more 
red in some cases for years arc avail- 5S P er ccm 1 * ^ ose from ov r 

ab S»mc S i?'lhe results of deferring A ' nil,sl ““.of these students are of 

maintenance ore now apparent - worn- RumimunT 'nolicv^m 

SS 235 S 3 S gi ,ss.‘ — 

Irrd^ssrs, 

tailed; and considerable areas have — 

remained unpninted for more than 20 _ 

"If present trends are ajlowcd to U IttI UHg 
continue institutions will rapidly arrive - « 

at n very run down state wliich will be c r| 1 01*1 PC 
altogether more costly lo put right,” uCIIttl 1VlJ 

!,IJ ‘still low’ 

linn The stirrings or economic recovery in 

the United Stales have begun to im- 
prove job prospects for university 
graduates, but have not yet caused r 
significant increase in starting salaries. 

A report issued this month by the 
College Placement Council said stu- 
dents graduating this year from a 

public institution and under $4,000 at a P“«d with 33,604 last year, 
private college. Salaries, however, showed little 

Although the amount of help avail- change, with employers continuing to 
able in the form of grants and loans has offer markedly different rates to cn- 
risen too - there will be more than gineers, scientists and graduates in the 
$i 6 , 000 m available for financial aid fiberal arts and social sciences. 

this year- there is mounting evidence y^e biggest earners in 1984 were 
.I.-. ... R.JInn it inmpndnolv . . ■ 
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Dr Mahathir: concerned 



Mr Hawke: prime minister 


Malaysian premier raises 
student restrictions question 

£ rs . . i?r w _ i _ . 


Costs beginning to 
slow, says US survey 


from Peter David 

t . WASHINGTON 
80 ing lo university in (lie 
r 1 ? ate , s A whlch has bccn rising by 
Ulan 10 per cent annually for 
finally begun to mod- 
Si 10 a survc y released 

b y.” 1e College Board, a 
JfJJ ca, i° n association based in 

Mflou? a j Urve y of more ,hnn 
hJSFn*"** institutions, 
twird estlmales (hat costs rose by 
“ nt *is year, with the 
} v iHB in residence 
SBiJS warty $S 000 a year at a 
more than $9,000 


Torced to travel to Australia, New 
Zealand and Britain to continue their 
education. According to a study by 
Professor Stewart Fraser of La Trobc 
University in Melbourne, the number 
of Malaysian students in Australia 
increased by more ihnn n third hc- 
tween 1980" and 1982 anti has con- 
tinued to rise. 

The Malavsian government refused 
in 1982 to allow the establishment of a 
private university predominantly for 
Chinese. The would have met the 
needs of those who arc now being 
forced in go abroad for the post- 
secondary training. 

Dr Mahathir did nor address the | 
issue of his own government's discri- 
mination ugninst its Chinese citizens in 
his talks with Mr Hawke. But be did 
express concern at social problems 
Malaysian students face in Australia. 
At present, students from Asia are 
concentrated in a few universities such 
as Monash and the University of New 
South Wakes, where total foreign en- 
rolments now exceed 13 per cent. 


rapid increases in the price of » 
university education In the United 
Slates. In 1974, the average cost of n 
year nt college was just over $3,000 at a 
public institution and under $4,000 at a 
private college. 


ranked colleges. 

More than a third of all parents 
would like to send their children to a 


^private one. ’ private college, but less than a sixth 

tags 10 a high prestige university, cxp^i to be able to afford it, according 

> w, remains prohibitively cxnen- 10 a survey released this month by Ine 
. 'Wf.oanv ctiifiAMi.. i : v« instituti* nt Inrlencndent Cai- 
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WfariS students unless they 
fot ? of sludent a 'd. A 
„ teMchuSctls Institute of 

bockbv mn£ C nf 1^** sct 8 student 

jsjy wre than $16,000 all-in, with 

. ftr? pL one exceeding $10,000. 

Yale. Tufts and 

'I ™ $is ’ 000 whcn 

■^aasuf inc,dentai ex * 

•.^ re a den| of 
rtesenbed the slow- 

news for «u- 

Emilies. 

fallows a decade of 


iu a suitwj »>»•« _ 

National Institute of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities. 

Some 51 per cent of the parents 
surveyed regularly saved money to pul 
their children through college, and half 
of them had begun saving whin their 
oldest child reached the age of four. 

Another consequence of the n- 
crease in costs has been a dramatic rise 
in the proportion of students relyingon 
loans to pay their way through college. 
In 1983/84, 59 per cent of all under- 
graduates secured federally guaranteed 
student loans, compared to 23 per cent 
only four years ago. 


gineers received between $26,000 and 
$28,000. 

Other graduates received consider- 
ably less, although their starting salar- 
ies were beginning to increase at a 
faster rate than those for engineers, 
the survey found. The average offer 
for a social sciences graduate was 
$17,400. some ]0 per cent more than 
last year. 

The outlook for graduate employ- 
ment over the next decade may not be 
entirely favourable, however. In a 
separate report the governments 
Bureau of Labor Statistics warned this 
month that more rtitui 20 million 

g raduates entering the labour market 
etween 1982 and 1995 would be 
competing for only 17 million gradu- 
ate-level jobs. 


Campus police station closed after shooting 

Emihin n .... „► a nniuf>rdtv anywhere ir 


i.^'.B-Udalagaraa 

rV.-V :■{ '. COLOMBO 

jiSS .P^'^ ppst which was at 
' nc jdent in which a 


urged .the prime minister, Mr R- 
Premadasa, to remove the police post 
repeated this demand in a communica- 
tion to President Jayewardene on ms 

return from a foreign ' totir. _ 

The poUce pdsl at the Peradeniya 
«ian wh(>» undentraau- 


Army service 
[inked to 
studies 

Military service for intending students 
in Hungary should be more closely 
geared to their intellectual capacity 
and future career , the Council of 
Ministers has decided. This folluws » 
report submitted to the Government 
hy the State Youth Council on the 
system introduced in 1981 , under 
which young men who had been 
accepted at the university or higher 
college do 12 months nntional service 
before beginning their studies, and six 
months after graduation. 

Although this system is said to have 
been successful, the report said, some 
"tensions" have been created. Future 
students have been too widely dis- 
persed in the armed services, some 
units have not been properly prepared 
to receive them, and the universities 


to receive them, and the universities 
and colleges have not always known 
where their students have been sta- 
tioned. 

In future, therefore, the number of 
garrisons to which intending students 
arc posted will he reduced, and efforts 
will be made for I he in to do their first 
year's service “in accordance with their 
chosen specialized field”, enabling 
them to expand their technical know- 
ledge. They will also be given facilities 
to prepare themselves adequately for 
their higher studies, including oppor- 
tunities for regular consultations in 
their free time without leaving the 
army posts. 

The method and times of these 
“consult at inns" have yet to he worked 
out between the army and the universi- 
ties, but study circles will be set up to 
enable them lo learn and practise 
foreign languages, and familiarize 
themselves with computers. 
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post at a university anywhere In the 
world. The Opposition parties have alsp 
renewed their demdrid for an indepen- 
dent commission of inquiry Into tite 
incidents! in the universities m June m : 
their communication to Pfradwit 
Jayewardene. Earlier he timed the 
request down, Mylng 
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overseas news 


Nuclear physicists told to think again 

from Peter Dcivid designs, including one submitted hv with senators from Virginia and Illi- tion volt nartirle arev*lf*r-i»i 


WASHINGTON 

C uncross iius sent nuclear physicists in 
the United Slates hack to the drawing 
hoard to make sure they really need to 
build a new $22(>in electron accelerator 
approved hy the Reagan administra- 
tion two years ago. 

Work on the accelerator, designed 
by a consortium of 23 universities 
known as the Southeastern Universi- 
ties Research Association, was to have 
started in 1985. But under pressure 
from the Senate, the White House 
office of science and technology policy 
his asked the department of energy ui 
review the scientific merits of die 
proposal. 

The request is certain to spark 
renewed arguments between Amer- 
ican laboratories, which have already 
spent more than two years competing 
for permission to huild the machine. In 

Ullinl mod nhirriou »r -..-I « 


what most physicists hud expected to 
be a final decision last year, the 
Department * ” 

SU 


E arl ment of Energy chose the 
:A proposal over three competing 


designs, including one submitted hy 
the Argonne National Laboratory in 
Chicago. 

Although the administration en- 
dorsed Hie department’s decision last 
year, and included stan-up money for 
the SURA in the fiscal 1985 budget 
request, the massive sums of money 
involved kept controversy alive 
throughout this year's budget debate, 
tn June, Congress voted $3m for 
research and development on the 
accelerator, but nothing for construc- 
tion. 

Critics of the SURA proposal have 
expressed douhr about the ability of an 
entirely new university consortium to 
develop a big accelerator as efficiently 
us an established federal laboratory 
such as Argonne. 

Sonic scientists question whether 
the SURA's desisgn will live up to 
expectations and produce the hoped- 
for insights into the way quarks within 

E nitons and neutrons determine the 
chaviour of atomic nuclei. 

The debate has also become 
embroiled in bitter regional politics, 


with senators from Virginia and .... 
nois trying eagerly to win massive 
investment for tneir home state. Sena- 
tor John Warner, the Virginian Re- 
publican. has become identified so 
closely with the SURA machine that it 
has been dubbed "the Warnertron" hy 
some Congressional aides. 

Most observers doubt whether the 
Department of Energy will reverse its 
decision so soon after its own nuclear 
science advisory committee said in a 
report last December that construction 
of a continuous electron beam 
accelerator should be a top priority for 
American nuclear physics. 

But the politicization of the SURA 
issue is raising doubts within the 
American physics community about 
rhe feasibility of persuading Congress 
to pay for the much more expensive 
Superconducting Cupercollider 
(SCC), which is expected to form the 
centrepiece of a separate but related 
high energy physics programme up to 
the end of the century. 

Construction of the 20-trillion elec- 


tion volt particle accelerator was strong- 
ly recommended hy a Department of 
Energy advisory panel last year and has 
widespread support within the Reagan 
administration. But it is expected to cost 
about $3,U00m, and a final go-ahead is 
unlikely unless competing universities 
and laboratories arc able to mount a 
unified campnign for the money. 

The polities of the SCC nrc likely to 
he even more fraught than the 
SURA's, because of a major interna- 
tional dimension. At the London eco- 
nomic summit in May world leaders 
suggested that the cost of a high energy 
accelerator made it a good candidate 
for international cooperation. 

Inevitably, the opening shots have 
already been fired in a transatlantic 
battle for the right to build the new 

i. : ti c... I.,. 
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Large Hadron Collider could be a 
cheaper alternative to the SCC. Amer- 
ican physicists, however, arc adamant 
that the machine should be built in the 
US. 


Policy 

options 

explored 

from Lindsay Wrighl 

WELLINGTON 

Victoria University, Wellington, has 
launched two new research institutes 
supported largely by outside funds. 
This tradition is well established in 
medical research, hut unusual in other 
fields in New Zealand. 

The Institute of Policy Studies, 
directed by Mr Malcolm Templeton, 
fomier deputy secretary of foreign 
nffans and Mr Peter Hall, an oil 
company executive seconded to the 
university, is probing a range of policy 
options for the country in projects 
funded by both the government and 
industry. 

New Zealand’s role in Pacific de- 
velopment is under investigation in n 
research proHramnie funded by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and luxa- 
tion options are being investigated in a 
project supported by the Treasury and 
private enterprise and Involving alargc 
team or university and other resear- 
chers. 

The 40-member management com- 
mittee set up by the university for the 
institute is headed by Hu: former 
Treasury secretary. Mr Henry Lane 
and includes New Zealand’s leading 
unionists, industrialists and public ser- 
vants, 

Set up with the support of the 
government,, the institute Is intended 
to be an independent source of advice 
on pphey options and a national “think 
tame to generate, discussion on issues 
of practical concern. 

■ Beside the institute on the Victoria 
campus is the newly established Stout 
C kf” rc i funded from a char- 

Jtab e trust to faster studies of New 
Zenland society, history and culture. 

5 ret rescarch fellow is 
. u d iS ln S u,sfted "»«ic. historian Mr 
John Thomson, founder and for many 

&S d, ^ 0r ,of . S**?* University's 
Ataric. HO has 
w ed *5”? schola * s working 
Wve? ' N?W Zea a ? ld or d history are- 

• Se'^n 1 ' scholaii-in-residcnce will be 
based at the centre next year and otic 
Tpom.iwill be kept' for short-term 
viators to Wellington who use the 

CliV S resenrrn rAcniirimaiu kt-h 


i. i ■ , . — . uav. me 

city s research resources in the Nation- 
a Ubrary* National Museum, Nation- 
al Archives and libraries of govern- 
ment departments. 

.Both (lie Institute and the Stout 
Research Centre have involved inter- 1 
disciplinary collaboration and called 
for substantial work in obtaining finan- 
cial support from the community. 

The Stout Research Centre will 
work closely with the developing Maori 
Studies. Centre at Victoria. 

TJe Institute of Policy Studies shores 
its building with the Jong-established 
institute i of International Relations, an 
independent national organization, 
which celebrated its fiftieth/ anniversary 
last month. , f 


Community 
health care 
encouraged 

by Thomas Land 

A strategy hy which the poorest 
| developing countries can introduce 
fundamental reforms In their medic- 
al education and provide essential 
health care /or rural populations was 
the subject of a two-week workshop 
on the training of health profession- 
als held In Gothenburg. 

The workshop, held at the Nordic 
School of Public Health, was orga- 
nized under the auspices of the 
World Heallh Organization and flic 
Swedish International Development 
Authority. The central theme was to 
amend, ir not abandon, the hospital- 
based health care and university- 
based medical education model In 
favour of encouraging rural com- 
munities to participate in tlieir own 
regional health care. 

It also envisages scientific use 
being made of the methods and 
materials of traditional healers. The 
Ethiopian Department of Traditional 
Medicine recently completed a two- 
year survey or the country’s tradition- 
al healers, who usually epjoy the 
trust and support of villagers, with a 
view- to incorporating them into the 
national medical care system. 

The workshop, attended by spe- 
cialists from countries including 
Botswana, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tama- 
nta, Zambia , and Zimbabwe, consi- 
dered the establishment - with the 
help of the WHO, Hie World Bank 
and o(her global agencies - of more 
than a dozen African sub-regional 
training Institutions In fields such as 
primary health care, tropical disease 
research, biomedical instrumenta- 
tion and advanced nursing. 

Social work 
stops recruiting 

iw at Israel’s 
Sn Vnfverelty In Beersheba 

will nartake any. new students in The 
coming academic year, the university's 
,new rector. Professor Haim Eilat, has 
anriounsecj, .. , .. . .. 

‘ . “*** tfiat the major government 

some S6m from 
the. institutions budge!,; have forced 
the university, to , drastically cut the 
Social Work school's budget. 

: No n^w. lecturers will be hired, all 
noiHenurcd teachers will be fired and 
the school s academic staff will com- 
prise of only five teachfefs next year, 
The 30-odd students accepted by 1 the 
admissions boards for first year studies 
at the school have been turficd away to 
study other subjects of to go else- 
where. The two-year-old school’s 50 
second and third year students,, hive 
demonstrated against the cutbacks 
protesting that the school 
"strangled", • " 1 



Families normally trust traditional healers 


A recently established leaching 
materials network comprises eight 
African universities cooperating 


the adaptation, translation and dis- 
semination of medical texts. Various 
national health Institutions are 
already being reorganized into 
cooperative regional networks con- 
cerned with medical education, 
heallh care, pharmacology and sanit- 
ary engineering, 

Some African universities are to 
run formailzed (raining courses for 
qualified practitioners of traditional 

S d i ne . ta *■* h °P e of ^mlnating 
unhygienic practices, such as the use 
of rusty tools In circumcision opera- 
“ ^ oae African specialist put It: 
About half the drugs psed In modern 


Western medicine originate from na- 
ture's plants, living organisms and 
s" - which 


In animal products’ 


. ...Jell comprise 

Ihe raw materials of the traditional 
“pharmacy”. 

The Gothenburg school Is financed 
by the Nordic Council whose member 
nations are deeply commuted to 
international cooperation In medical 
care and education In the dcveluplns 
regions. a 

The school has professorial chairs 
In community health, epidemology, 
health services management and en- 
vironmental health. The workshop 
was held as part of the school's 
current policy of increasing Its sup- 
port for primary health care In the 
developing countries. 


Inquiry 

examines 

pay claim 

from Patrick Knight 

SAO PAULO 

A commission set up by ihe j 
B razil’s 24 federal WvSSW 

SS™ 8 ! h -t wag , e c,aim whic h led tan 
84-day strike of university staff 

pended on August 8. 

The commission has30daysiomib 
its recommendations, and ff they » 
not felt to be satisfactory, the 35 (in 
university teaching and 80,000 aik 
ary staff say they will resume tht 

SSEm™® ac ‘ i0n affecled 

360,0110 university studenls, who low 
34 teaching days. The term willing 
be extended into the end of m, 
vacations in December and Jam 
make up for lost time. 

The teachers have been badlyhilN 
the decline in purchasing power of ihe 
middle class in Brazil over the pan in 
years. Last year. Congress passed a In 
which set wage rises to average onljH 
per cent of the inflation rate, whirts 
now running at above 200 per cejin 
year. The law was aimed ai Bra* 
massive publicsector, which has gran 
enormously in the past few years, bn 
teachers have been one of the mu 
victims. 

University staffs claim that tbeir 
incomes have declined by more ibm 
half over the past four years, and than 
full professor's salary, which is 
equivalent lo SI, 500 u month in 19S2. 
has now declined to be the equivslw 
of only $7(10. They claim (hat tk 
universities nrc the target ofagoicm- 
ment plan to run them down 
In recession for the past few 
university graduates have been li 
increasing difficulties in getting r ... 
in common with their European com- 
le marts. However, ns the country is 
still vciy undeveloped, this must, in 
Brazil’s case , be only temporary. Ora 
the present financial problems, caused 
by the country getting ton deeply inw 
debt, are over, demand for qualified 
people is certain lo rise sharply again 
Tlie long strike was characterized by 
tough positions by both sides, with tie 
minister of education Esther Ferra 
digging her heels in, and refusingto 
make uny concessions for more iim 
two months. With foe backing of the 

R iwcrful minister of planning, Den® 
etto, architect of tnc wages polio, 
implemented at the behest oflbf IMF. 

it seemed that the teachers were lok 

made nn example of. Private industry 
has been quietly ignoring the wages**, 
and giving their staffs rises well in en« 
of the 80 per cent decreed by 
teachers are insisting that they snow 1 " 
given 100 per cent of the a»t * “v?J 
Increase, and that the next raesbouW K 
at least 1 10 per cent of inflation. 

The strike was on the point oflwj 
declared illegal by the minister, 
intervention by politicians, and n 
Brazil's primate, the Arc 1- 


Salvador, cooled things down. 
were paid normally throughout ik 
strike, but this would have ceased, nu 
it been declared illegal. 


Ecanonjic crisis hits Mexican universities 

— ' r< ■■ w . 

mpqsly over the past two years, and ex-deans and deans, as well as pgJiJ* 
noth professors and students find pur- groups, who are using university 
chasing these an economic hardship, apolitical battering rams to ■ Wjr 
ar F not provided free by their goals of acquiring strength' 
either the university or the govern- Dolitical arena, and lo disnijL 
ment. 


from Emil Zubryti 

CUERNAVACA 

The Mexican economic crisis, which 
continues despite constant claims bv 
the government that recovery has 
begun, is seriously affecting higher 
.eduction In Mexico. .• ••.■ ■ 

JWS J w avi - r S f ,azar - coordina- : 


-Javier Salazar warned that 
puchaslng power of professors wm 
continue to deteriorate over the short 
term. Already hardest hit by the 

ecannrnif* rrid. ' ,, 7 


the 

Will 


, rosociBiion of /sireaay hardest 

AMdemic Personnel Unions, said that economic crisis, salary 
academic levds have i been deteriorat- be made, to keep 

ing tor various reasons. Panlv rhk ic soarinz living 


. . j uuveipcen (leteriorat- musi ,pe made, to l 
ing lor vanous reasons. Partly this is “anna living costs, 

| working™ SSd -SSSJ^AW whic T’i"’ 

naners ninn D ,;... a 


The 


already begun, will accelerate 
!te pr ° re ^T ia l wage in Mexico is 
mon,hl ’’ before 


papers, magazines, etc. 

Buf^ the maih difficulty is that profes- 
^F 5 subsist 1 -on salaries «-■ 

SrcenT h ^ r °^H¥ pr05<in,ately 80 :1 a ■ ^^'i lc bureaucrats, workers m 

• sa&siiS 


political arena, ana io uw-v- - 
orderly functioning of goveramw- 
The government has been g, 
higher subsidies to universities , 
have created problems in the 

, .... system, he said. On the otherba^ 

adjustments institutions that continue serous 

m u S | make do on reduced budge^ 

Another indication of 
ness of the problem ta VtJSjibJ 
revealed by ine National Umve 
Mexico’s faculty of BCCO “ n « l f£f2Lai4,’' 
administration. In the P^ fc ^/SJjr. 
25,000 students who .comptew ®' ^ 
courses either as public account 
for . administrative pofts in ■ y .jo” 
and industry, have not W 
c \x theses, and 


— r pace 
otherwise 


with 

the 


in*. 

iave ; 


: tile cutbacks, W «ut.es,This ateo holds true income ^ 

:hpo! was ()o(iig ta.a^y rescsrcl, workers, • tbal boS uft'k 

• • - > ,-v • ' • , '■■&>« **£■.**& 'u*. 


their theses, 



present uic» - i.„q;«in p» 

professional examination ^ 

diploma. A# a r«ul 1 ,fhey ^ 

employed in minor positions. ° w- 
in’ arei far afield from their stuu^ 
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rr, r]K , polytechnic's elghtccntli-centiiry Wentworth Woodhouse (above) and Preston Polytechnic’s 
gKS Wnsion Bortwick Hall (right) 

The house-proud polys 





PoMechnics may only just be reaching 
4 maturity. But some of their 
SLgoback a great deal further - 
dtlvf the lie to their image of steel 
t-d concrete, glass and gnme. 
tv; oldest educational foundation 
a ibt British Isles is the Ciiy of 
loadon Polytechnic. Or to be entirely 
wurste; the oldest educational 
(Ws/iwu in the British Isles are in 
On polytechnic - a section of Lon- 
Ms Roman Wall running visibly 
the physics department in 
Jmy Street. 

No one else can match that. But 
ftaion, one of the youngest 
(djitchnics, contains a pretty ancient 
Doeumeni: a fourteenth-century pcle 
Lnrerstanding in its Elizabclhim ninii- 
soa Berwick Hall. Borwick, near 
Qnforth in Lancashire, was built 
fer Robert Bindloss, n Kendal 
dodder, between 1590 and 1595. It lias 
iptehouse (1650, but in Elizabethan 
S)fc), seventeenth-century stables 
«n eighteenth-century aqueduct. 

Nat came Totley Old Hall, built in 
Iffi and owned by Sheffield Citv 
Wyttchnic, and Balls Park, built 
Bound 1640 and owned by Hntficld. 

Both are used for short courses and 
wnfereoces, while Borwick houses the 
Uflcaitrian school of management. 

Tolley Hall is the manor house in the 
iige of Totley outside Sheffield, and 
*w to the polytechnic via its exist - 
«*n Totley Thornhridgc Training 
CoBege. Balls Park at Hertford, stano- 
“4 “ 100 acres of pnrklnnd, hits a 
p^kr past including o ghost - a grey 
“J sporadically seen walking through 
n ornately pannclled rooms. 

1m house, which also has a min- 
^8 gallery, was built around 1641) 
sr John Harrison. He was a 
ghy and prominent royalist during 
wOtjI War, and wns deprived of ail 
» wales in 1647, though reinstated 
j®r Charles IPs restoration, llic 
k described as “one of the most 
ptfisg houses of Hertfordshire” in 
°f England, be- 
the apparent contradiction 
its Georgian appearance and 
, *™y«umentcd Caroline dale. 

Jl, Polytechnic's late 

.j^ntn-century stone-fronted 
Hall four miles outside the 
JjJ*atre, Pevsner points out the 
ff? y? 1 Sates, It was the manor 

Mw fa. i glcy rami,y of 8 razicrs > 
^ wealth in 

jjtorabuild it, adding a 100-acre 
gwapen garden and an ornamental 

Jester, also has some older re- 
^ttecity campus's original build- 

( S ° n ° f J ° hn 
fehlrMi' w nd ^ escrlbe d as "one of 
^ in Chris "" do "'”. 
httiKr , “5 n ow possesses two 
■P hndfcrcroft of the church - 


Karen Gold looks at an 
unfamiliar aspect of the 
polytechnics . . . their 
architectural heritage. 


Eighteenth versus twentieth century interior design 
at Trent's Clifton Hall (below); Teesside's Victor- 
ian clock tower (right) 




in England. The King's Rooms them- 
selves were rebuilt in 1880. 

Scandal of a different kind touched 
Kingston Polytechnic's Kingston Hill 
Place, home of Lily Lanetree, mistress 
of King Edward Vll . It is one of three 
nineteen I h-ccmury buildings on the 
Gypsy Hill site of the polytechnic. 
Historical interest in the area goes 
back a good deal further: Cardinal 
Wolscy built a conduit 3Vi miles from 
Kingston Hill under Kingston and the 
Thames. 

The iwo other buildings on the site, 
Kenry House and Coombc Hurst, also 
have famous connexions. The latter 
was built in Victorian Gothic style in 
ihe laic 1830s by Samuel Smith, uncle 
of Florence Nightingale. Kenry 
House, built around the same time, 
was bought by Baron Kenry In L872 
He was a war correspondent, politician 
- presen i at the Treaty of Versailles in 
1919 - and an adventurer who once 
met Buffalo Bill. The father of novelist 
John Galsworthy designed much of the 
surrounding area, and one or the two 
houses is thought lo he the model for 
Soamcs Forsyte’s home in The Forsyte 


Saga. 

Returning — - 

:chnic, though without anything 
nit could be called u stately home . has 


north. Tccssiile Poly- 


used for storing bicycles. 

The interior of Scraptofi has suf- 
fered from 1950s* institutional parti- 
tioning. But that is not true of Trent 
Polytechnic’s Clifton Hall, once home 
of the Clifton family and now of the 
polytechnic’s education faculty. 

Clifton is Nottingham’s largest re- 
maining Georgian house, although it 
also incorporates an earlier seven- 
teenth century building. It contains b 
unique room of military wall paintings, 
and its ornate ceilings and decorations 
have been restored in recent years 

Wentworth Woodhouse, Sheffield 
City polytechnic’s major stalely h° me * 
is also exquisitely decorated, although 
the Fitzwilliam family who owned it 
before Rotherham Council leased it to 
the polytechnic in 1977 removed many 
of the pictures, statues and other 

furniture. , 

Tlic house was built of wood in 
Tudor times and reinforced with stone 
at later intervals, but its present Paila- 
dian form with a large additional stable 
block dates mainly from the mid- 
eighteenth eentury. Out in its 1 50-acre 


grounds arc a 15 foot column - record- 
ing the acquittal on a cowardice charge 
ofan admiral friend of the fourth Enrl 
filzwilinm - a three-storey mausoleum, 
a rotunda and a bear pit. 

The Grange at Leeds Polytechnic is 
on a smaller scale. But it has just been 
restored over 15 months, including 
repainting in surprisingly bright, fresh 
colours as near as possible to the 
cightccnth-century originals. 

The Grange was originally one of 
three outlying farms belonging to 
KJrkstall Abbey, which dates back to 
1152. It was rebuilt in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and exten- 
sively altered again in the 1830s. Its 
raiher sturdy exterior makes the grace- 
ful rooms inside - where Lore 
Grimethorrii, the brains behind the 
first Big Ben once lived - even more 

SU appropriately both Portsmouth’s 
most interesting .histone buildings 
have connexions with water. The M ,n ' 
dam building, as its name implies, was 
a mill powered by the tides in a creek 
inland from Portsmouth harbour 


which was damned. 

The oreo has a gruesome history: the 
lost mill, built in 1775, was burnt down 
in 1868, but before that the mill dam 
was described as a “sink of pollution’’ 
by the local Hampshire Telegraph , 
which noted the bodies of infants, 
suicides and drowned dogs regularly m 
its stinking waters: In 1866 it was filled 
in, and a ragged school and bnrracks 
built on the site, which are the build- 
ings now occupied by the polytechnic. 

Portsmouth's King’s Rooms were 
built in 1816 as the Pump Rooms, and 
were renamed in commemoration of a 
visit by William IV: On May 19 1845 
they were the site of the last fatal 
duelling challenge issued in England, 
by Lieutenant Charles Hawkey to a 
Captain Alexander Set on who, during 
a ball that day bad been over-attentive 
to Hawkey's wife- 

The duel took place the following 
day, with Seton fatally wounded in the 
hip. Hawkey was later tried for mur- 
der, but acquitted by a jury which 
considered he had been provoked. The 
duel created a scandal and was the last 
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an 1875 redbrick building with a fine 
dockUiwcr. Originally MiMcshor- 
ough Girls' High School, it whs de- 
signed by Alfred Waterhouse, who 
was drawing up plans for the Natural 
History Museum in South Kensington 
ut the same time. 

• Liverpool Polytechnic* has a number 
of fine examples of Victorian 
architecture, including the original 
college of art in Hope Street, the 
fomier Jewish school m Hope Place, 
and the Notre Dume complex, u 
former convent built between 1825 and 
1895, with a grand staircase and 
vaulted ceilings. 

Finally North Staffordshire s Cad- 
man Building, which was the 1914 
Central School of Science and Tech- 
nology and is now the central adminis- 
tration for the polytechnic’s Stoke site, 
is noted for a rare frieze over the 
portico showing miners and potleiy 
workers at work, reflecting the historic 
industries of the area. 

The extend to which polytechnics 
are glad to have their histone houses 
vnries a lot. Some, like Leeds and 
Treni, have invested to make them 
showpieces, even though mainstream 
work - maths and computing in Ihe 
former, teacher education in the latter 
- goes on there. Others, like Hatfield, 
Preston, Middlesex and in the future 
Liverpool, use their grander settings to 
attract conferences and business. 
Other, like Portsmouth and Kingston, ■ 
simply count them among their square 
footage. 

But the most impressive can also be 
the most expensive. Wolverhampton 
recently pulled out of Himley Hall, the 
1740 Home of Ihe Earl of Dudley. 
Newcastle gave a grade II listed build- 
ing back to the city to run. Bristol is 
considering getting rid of its Edvyar- 
dian college of commerce and witfr- 


Technical College. Hatfield is cur- 
rently disposing of B ay fordbury, a Hert- 
ford mansion house dating back lo 
1760. 

And the latest casualty: Wentworth 
at Sheffield is to return to Rotherham 
Council at the end of the coming 
academic vear in order to save money. 
Polytechnic figures show that courses 
at Wentworth in 1983 earned mure 
than £30.1)00. That was only 10 per 
cettt of the amount needed to make it 
viable -.The historical and architectural 
value of polytechnic buildings docs 
not, in the end, pay the bills. 
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The British Government has commit- 
ted £2IX)m to research in artificial 
intelligence and advanced computing 
during the five years of the Alvey 
Programme. The total expenditure of 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council over the same time will be 
around £l25m. 

The bald figures mean two things to 
social scientists contemplating the 
British research scene. For students of 
social institutions, artificial intelli- 
gence (AH is dearly an important 
venture, which will have large social 
effects. And, since some AI goals 
touch the heart of psychology and 
cognitive science, Alvey is also a 
potential source of cash when the 
ESRC is still feeling the effects of Sir 
Keith Joseph's distaste for social sci- 
ence. 

One of the ESRC’s jobs over the 
next few years will be to juggle priori- 
ties to suit both kinds of social scien- 
tists - those who want to analyse the 
Alvey bandwagon and those who want 
to climb aboard. Some analysts will 
draw directly on Alvey funds, but their 
work will be restricted to attempts to 
measure the effectiveness of the De- 
partment of Tkade and Industry led 
programme in its own terms - what 
economic and industrial benefits will 
flow from this investment? 

But what of the wider questions 
raised by the ambitious aims of A[ 
programmes in Britain, Japan and the 
US? It is not hard to see that the uses of 
“Intelligent” computers exemplified 
by the demonstration projects Alvey 
has recently begun could have impor- 
tant consequences - consider the 
potential impact of a computer system 
dispensing expert advice on social 
security benefits, for example. But 
there is no provision under Alvey for 
work on these consequences. 


Artificial intelligence test 

Jon Turney examines the role of British social 
scientists in advanced computer research 

not help. Happily, ihc ESRC's educa- times make the right responses. programme. Two 111 

tion and human development commit- Every A I system would have logists, John Church 
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not help. Happily, ihc ESRC’s educa- 
tion and human development commit- 
tee found the money, and the confer- 
ence went ahead as one of the first 
attempts to see how the social effects 
of AI might be thought through. 

The idea of the meeting, organized 
by the polytechnic’s social and educa- 
tional applications of knowledge en- 
gineering (SEAKE) group, was to 


other fields to see what they could tell 
each other. 

The results were mixed. It is very 
hard to make much headway discus- 
sing a new technology before it Is upon 
us. One can draw analogies with the 
effects of known existing technologies 
like new information and communica- 
tions technology already in me. But 
examination of the narrower field of 
artificial intelligence - machines which 
can emulate some human faculties of 
reason ing or perception - is more often 


When Dr Karamjit Gill of Brighton 
Polytechnic asked Alvey for £500 to 
underwrite expenses for a small con- 
ference last month on "Artificial In- 
telligence for Society’', the DTI could 


Nevertheless, some useful general 

& Dints emerged. Professor Margaret 
oden of Sussex University argued 
that AI wou Id no t be dehumanizing , as 
some fear, because the sheer difficulty 
of reproducing commonplace human 
abilities like vision and language will 
increase our respect for the mind. But 
she foresaw some hazards in our 
interactions with relatively stupid AI 
systems. “In the short run, AI is 
potentially very dangerous for users in 
the public domain, she said. People 
would tend to grant low-level systems 
much more intelligence than they 
actually possessed because they some- 


times make the right responses. 

Every AI system would have 
assumptions built into the program- 
ming which would limit the advice it 
could offer, but a human user might 
believe it had examined all the options. 
For example, a medical system would 
very probably prescribe whatever 
treatment expert reasoning told it 
would prolong the patient’s life. But 
sometimes quality of life might be 
more important than simple longevity. 

Hie question of assumptions can be 
taken further, as Dr Partha Mitter, 
also of Sussex, did when he asked if AI 
researchers realized they were embed- 
ded in Western culture. Suggestions 
that powerful new computer systems 
would help solve the problems of the 
Third World took little account of the 
influence of different cultures on the 
perception of problems. As a cultural 
historian, he believed that AI shared a 
notion of cultural homogeneity com- 
mon to much scientific thinking. 

. Another way of putting this is to 
suggest that the assumptions built into 
a machine, especially a machine which 
H designed to have knowledge, will 
affect Hie user. John Young, a tech- 
nical adviser to the Great London 
Council, suggested that most system 
designers conceived a human operator 
as having fixed qualities or properties 
which must interface with the 
machine. But he believed this was the 
same as assuming the operator was a 
machine as well. 

Here, there wns a link with other 
work recently done for the ESRC in 

S to define the role of cognitive 
e In the overall AI research 


programme. Two university psycho- 
logists, John Churcher of Manchester 
and Nigel Shadbolt of Nottingham, 
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recently submitted a paper on “a' 
Framework for Research in Cognitive 
Science" to the council, in which they 



manage to be implicitly critical of some 
Alvey ideas while making a strong 
argument for Alvey funding for new 
work in cognitive science. 

The framework Churcher and Shad- 
bolt propose emphasizes, among other 
things, the interaction between com- 
puter systems and human cognition - 
each influencing the other's view of the 
world. And they stress that computa- 
tional models of the human side of the 
interaction neglect the developmental 
and social features of human cogni- 
tion, as well as questions of motiva- 
tion, rationality, aesthetics and im- 
agination. 

They conclude by recommending 
that the ESRC seek collaboration with 
Alvey in a variety of existing areas, and 
in a new priority area, “dynamics of 
change in cognitive systems”. And 
they highlight another area of interest 
to cognitive scientists - the effects of 
new computer networks - by propos- 
ing a nationally networked MSc in the 
subject. They see this as an experiment 
in new educational methods, a con- 
tribution to present training needs, 
and as the embryonic form of a 
national cognitive science college built 
up by wiring together dispersed 
teaching centres. 

Movement on these recommenda- 
tions is likely to take some time. 
Meanwhile, there is no lack of social 
science input into other areas relevant 
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There are also a range of pro if* 
listed aiming to develop expert system 
for use in social science research b 
other areas, including applications k 



Nomad expert denied 
freedom of movement 


To many westerners, nomads repre- 
sent a Idnd of romantic life, herders 
roaming free, unspoilt by the mater- 
ialistic vices of civilization. For Rus- 
nans however, nomads arc a part of 
life, deeply rooted In their history. It 
is not surprising then (hat the first 
really comprehensive study of 
nonladlsm has been written by a 
Russian scholar, 

• The. study. Nomads and the outside 
Anatoly Khazanov, a pro- 
tessor fa the InsUtqte of Ethnography 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
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anthropologists It Is a massive 
achievement, the first fundamental 

“e «»f the great unresolved debates 
within Marxist circles, how to ex- 
plain a social structure that appears 
\° develop cyclically . rather than 
progressively as. Marxism requires. 
Professor Khazanoywas In many ; 
way* uniquely placed to, carry outthe 1 
studyi In the first place he waX able to 

^^dcuqtehtatloit 
and historical material op nomads 
who have lived on the Russian step* 
pes frtwi the Scythia ris,. through the 
S^rmaHaits, Huns, Alans, Kfiazars, 

, Turks, J Polovtsi, Tartars), 
«■* utwieii Horde,lothe K&zahks ‘ 

ud other*. The first Russian slate In 

Kiev was destroyed by the Tartars In 
*“® thirteenth century, and In many 
ways the Muscovite state rose to 
pwelninence on the hacks m nomad 
conquests, acting as proxy tax-collec- 
tor from the Mongols Id the steppds. 

Professor Khazanov has never 
been allowed out of the Soviet- 
controlled world -he is not trusted by 
the authorities- but he has been able 
to visit the Central Asian republics 
and study the vast collection -.of \t 
materials far fata Institute. He bu 
-t' .V» V*' -0, ' viV. l,vs<yv\ 


combined this with an extensive 
knowledge of Western anthropolo- 
gical sources stored In the Lenin 
Library tn Moscow. 

Finally he has been able to draw on 
his own previous study of the 
Scythians, the early nomads men- 
tioned by Kerodltus in the fifth 
century nc. His book, The Social 
History of the Scythians, published In 
1975 by Nauka, Moscow, has still not 
been translated, but Its thesis Is well 
known to Western anthropologists. 

AU this left him well prepared to 
undertake a mqjor comparative 
study of ndnuds through history, 
and In the process allowed him to 
tackle the so-called nomadic question 
which has been causing controversy 
among Soviet scholars for more than 
SO years. ■ 

The debate duives from the Marx- 
ist tradition which took root in 
Russia in the late nineteenth century, 
tojdng as its centra] thepry a sense of 

hMorlcal evolution iuid development , 

’J® 7“ * social and 

wjUtical thinking. The rttai theory hi 
Western anthropological aiid sodolo- ■. 
peal circle was functionalism which 
took social cohesion and persistence 
as Its central theme. 

While fractional ism h** always 
been criticized for its Inability to 
explain how social change takes 
Marxism has seldom been 
attacked f6r falling to explain the 
exaette opporite problem - why. 
stagnation ^ takes place. Orthodox 
Marabt scholars, mqsf notably vk» 
dJmirtsov In a book published alter 
Ms death In -1931, .. called Mongol 
nomad feudalism; bad argued that 
nomads were an Important element 
of feudalist development. Pastoral 
nomads were thus a vital link in the , 
historical chain. from primitive and 1 
feud*] society .to socialist and com-!' 

Stalin ,lh the: 
1920s had described Soviet pastoral’ 
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Nomads m Mongolia where Khazanov di^cov^red stability and equality 


sodety as ‘'patriarchal-feudal” 
j challenge to this view was 
made In 1954 at an academic confer* 
en« on the pre-revCtutiooary history 
of Central Asia and Kazahkstan. On 
theonehand, scholars led by Potapov 
saw nomads as displaying strands of 

primitive .communist!!, patriarchal 
Mctety.and feudalism. On the other, 
Toly^jtov argued that nomads never 
readied the level of feudaltetic opera- 

^ n ^i So . vtet ® chotars Have con- 
tinued this latter tradition, G. E. 

■ Maikov. and Khazanoy. 

.Markov, looking at Hups In the 
second and third centuries bc, the ' 
Mongols, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and Kazahks Ih the middle 

HSaiSKn 01 ! 1 * 1 ,MUe evidence or 
JH*- among nomads. And 

sisssat 1 !"'!!*." ws 
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Mongols, Nqr did he find any evi- 
denjKpf class corlfilct, ft* example fa, ; 
the form of uprWngs, ” 

for sbow « that, 

far from displaying the Idnd. of ' • 

Repugnant durocteristics’Vneeded- 1 : i 

m y 

800,81 pvnctpa- 1 

Uon. , AI^O nomads exerdse .private 
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property rights over their herds, 
though they share communal own- 
ership over grazing land. Simplified 
Marxist notions of base and super- 
structure do not fit easily. 

His book arrives at two Important 
Conclusions: that the existence and 
functioning of nomddfc societies de- 
pend not only on the outside world, 

3?i an 5, v , ery ®P edflc relationship 
«th settled, or sedentary, sodety 
which ‘allows nomads to go on being' 
oomadJc”. Second, and devastating 
to. oilhodox Marxism, nomadic 

societies, ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern, all seem to follow a cyclical and 
pattern of * ' 

Jar progression. 

ST’ 8 *™ ly8ls > of 

may pot have endeared him to the 
Soviet authorities. Moreover he has 
been active in Jewish circles, learning 
H^«w .oppe^ Uie widespread 

Sjt? m i^ 8 !! 1 ^ revfltent tbe USSR, 
andiqvqlved lb a study group trytng 

^WrtN-prqlecflhe Is 
fWJowlng b the ^ase 0 f the so-called 

toslnpte, where , he; qp; j' senior 
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volume of work on evaluating, inter- 
preting or improving other pro ectei 
artificial intelligence suggests ibn 
Bntish social scientists aredevelopiia 
a secure foothold in this area ur 
expands in accord with the Govern- 
ment plan. 

Intelligent Knowledge- Based Sysimi, 
by Linda Murray and John RkJuii 
son . UK social science research input*. 
Economic and Social Research Coen- 
cil, £2. 

research officer, after pressure froo 
the authorities; Interestingly (be re- 
cord shows that three members ib- 
stained from voting against bln, 
Itself a courageous risk, although sb 
people told him afterwards that Ibtj 
had abstained. In any case be wu 
Immediately reappointed the next 
day at a more Junior level and sttD 
does translation work for the insti- 
tute. 

About four years ago KhaunoT, 
now aged about 50, applied for 
emigration papers. His request w 
refused and he was even told Ibatbe 
would never bo allowed to leave Ifa 
USSR, which is contrary to theSovbl 
constitution .which grants citizen* tfr 
right to leave. At the same lime, bj 
Soviet standards, he and his family 
have escaped the kind of persecuika 
often faced by dissidents and refine- 
niks. 

Professor Khazanov Is, by b 9 
accounts, a very lively Dgnrfi * 
genuine Intellectual in the East Euro- 
pean tradition, the walls of his daft 
lined with books, and flDed wm 
an Irrepressible sense of Irony- 
once showed his contempt w 
Tchaikovsky by describing him b*J 
composer for hairdressers 7 ’ , wblh® 
book has occasional quotes from W* 
on the control of the past. No oibtf 
anthropologist could quite have oA- 
fled all the different strands 
to produce such a comparative sma; 
on nomads, according to one anting 
pology professor. . 

Western anthropologists haw 
been slow to highlight fils 
case was raised at an Internau®* 
conference on nomadism In Pan*® 
1976, to which he was tovltedjjj 
refused an exit visa by the ^ 
authorities. Last year his case w 
wain raised by the Infernatjo* 

rUi._ a— wuJnalrfll S® 


Union of Anthropological 
Ethnographical Sciences In Cbm^* 
The Britbh Royal AnthropoW 
Institute and Association of ^7 
Anthropologists has also heenj™ 
suing Khiuanov’s case. H* ■ 
course continuing his work. B*. ■ 
another leading anlhrOMlogW 
“He to being deprived offals cfrfl 
legal righto and it will toevltobf 

affect his scholarly oatput. 

Paul Flatter 

Nomads and rfto. 

A. M- Khazanov, price £37-»lJ 
IJshed by Cambridge UniWW. 

Press. . ■ - ‘ .* 
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decades the gap between 
Ft technology has been cnti- 
Britain fnd in the Soviet 
Britain it Is often identified 
^ IhSitv to produce first -class 
^(rnSroNobc 1 ! prfee winners per 
^fihan any other notion) con- 
the failure to exploit good 
In industry. In tne Soviet 
fi^lbe gap was identified by 
^Lhev 8 and, more recently., 
in terms familiar to British 
universities, namely that 

S output seemed to be disscrta- 

gS few practical results for the 

fleth e British government set, 
jd lie Department of Scientific and. 

K^lTesearch with the aim of 
Sm first-class national Inborator- 
Kfill the evident gap between 
Lb and German industry to apply 
Hot brains to the identificat ion and 
S.fionof its problems andto develop 
jjtsDced technology. The DS1R 
[tbojilories were to serve the direct 
Ldsafthe state but also to improve 
m industry. The industrial rc- 
stach associations, working through a 
cooperative of industrial membership, wS 

ilso siemmed from this era. IV 

Id 1917. as almost one of its first 
acts, the new Soviet government. 
dkJu L enin proclaimed the import- a T7_. 

luce of science to the development oF /A . JAGJ 
bJeuv, agriculture and to every 1 

BKtl of the essential development of U \ 

St nation. It loo founded state labor- 
jtoiits. There are now several hun- its own versioi 
tod of these and their job, apart from principle) has d 
those doing pure research, mostly possible volume 
aider ibe auspices of the Academy of from enterprise: 
Sciences, is to act as research nnd The director 
irelopment centres for the industries usually an eniii 

ud Bnns with whom they arc con- research workci 

acted. These firms, howevc r large , do of Science , who 

pot.U do those private companies in that, for nil prt 

Britain, such as ICI, GEC, GKN, unlikely to h«' 

Hkheiin, Molins Machine or smull research or to re 

firnu like Cardiac Recorders, have departmental r 

their own research and development been possible. It 

departments. They have to rely for who is fully occ 

i such work on the scientific research live and formal 

astitum (SRI) which may bc hun- fact that he has 

dmis If not thousands of miles away. trillion and for 

i He organization of research and In the Inst dej 
dtrelopment in the USSR and its increasingly lal 
dSoHies and the reasons for them late thirties, m 





Keeping the red tape flying 
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A.Kennaway and V. Lapidus examine the relationship 
between science and bureaucracy in the USSR 


w interesting and perhaps instnictivc 
in the context of the British contem- 
poruy scene. 

Before the revolution there were 
lone excellent research laboratories, 
adias the aero-hydrodynamic laboru- 
toryln Moscow, directed by Zhukovs- 
ky.Tbese are now organized us SRIs, 
separately from universities, mid in a 


jroton way, regardless of discipline-, 
“q range from linguistics to lienvy 
Mgwenng plant development. 

There are no published figures for 
t® numbers of SRIs, pcrlmps because 
of a high proportion work for the 
®®»ry. However, it is possible to 
rarspolate the latest available Soviet 
those for 1975, which sug- 
pw that a total of two million people 
bj SRIs, of which about half a 
“TOn hold PhDs. These same statis- 
Jsiecord about280SRIs belonging to 
»e uademy of sciences of the USSR 
Wftis known that these are a fraction 


t Mc ? r morB SRIs with special 
w often quite narrow terms of refer- 
For example, the construction 
SSfy-M* In Moscow alone SRIs for 
construction, concrete, build- 
JJ^ydcs, construction and road 
tog plant, house building, tcch- 
and others. Several 
suAen^^hly R ua l*fi e d people staff 
JELHi "Ml, in. view of the 
°fj ine industry, report to a 
,h L ° USSR council of 
hrwi 8 ?, h f r than 10 8 sm&ie minis- 
1 1 ,nt0 cat e8ories, the most 
.aS « ‘he all-union ones as 
i-^wve, lesser ones belong to an 
republic, and others arc 
quaUty^ - SCConc i ar y importance or 

of an SRI Is funded from 


its own version of the Rothschild 
principle) has demanded the highest 
possible volume of contracted work 
from enterprises. 

The director of a tcchnicnl SRI is 
usually an eminent and experienced 
research worker holding a Doctorate 
of Science, who is prepnred to accept 
llint, for nil practical purposes, he is 
unlikely to nave time for his own 
research or to return to (hut work. As a 
departmental head, this may have 
heen possible, hut not for the director, 
who is fully occupied with administra- 
tive nnd formal work, in spite of the 
fact that he has a deputy for adminis- 
tration and for domestic affairs. 

In the last deende or so such jobs arc 
increasingly taken hy people in their 
late thirties, mostly Pnrty niemhers, 
who have replaced the older genera- 
tion who were often frnm the trndition- 
nl intelligentsia. An important SRI 
limy well nave 1 ,50(1 to 2,000 personnel 
working in departments organized 
cither hy application or by discipline. 
The departmental heads will also be 
Doctors of Science. The graduate staff 
will consist of PhDs nnd those working 
for this degree, known 11s aspirants, as 
well ns other junior staff with diplo- 
mas, equivalent to 11 British MSc. 
Responsibility for a project will, in 
important SRIs. he carried by those 
with DSc and PhD and in less impor- 
tant ones hy the senior scientific associ- 
ates who are normally PhDs. Junior 
starf. the diplomatcs, carry out the 
research work, assisted in the usuhI 
way by technicians. Scientific associ- 
ates nrc not considered to have tenure; 
their jobs are theoretically open every 
five years to open competition. 

In order to retain his iob or to 
achieve promotion an ofucer must 
submit his application together with a 
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and sometimes abrupt cancellations. 
Such visits are part of the reward 
system for senior, highly qualified nnd 
trusted people, whose Party creden- 
tials are also a factor. Requests are 
made through the echelons of the 
ministry to tne highest authorities and 
the sanction of the State Bank is 
normally required for allocation of the 
foreign currency. 

Important SRIs have special sec- 
tions responsible for programming and 
computing, for manufacture of pro- 
totypes. for instrumentation and 
measurement. The machine shop nor- 
mally requires fully-detailed drawings 
for prototype manufacture and thus 
the normal process of trial and error is 
tongwinded. Once a prototype is fully 


ance commonly employed In Soviet 
society for decades lead to senseless 
and wasteful results even in SRIs 
serving high technology military objec- 
tives. For example, not too many years 
ago it was reported that, in the Soviet 
equivalent of the Royal Signal and 
Radar Establishment a considerable 
quantity of scarce titanium, that had 
been carefully saved for an Important 
project, was withdrawn from stores 
ana delivered to a scrap merchant in 
order 10 make up a deficiency in scrap 


deliveries envisaged by the plan. 

An SRI may devote much time to. 
the study of theoretical aspects of a 


accepted by Ihc SRI it is transferred to 
the client for field trails. It is now 
essential for the SRI to obtnin n 
certificate of acceptance From the 
client. 

The plant, for its purl, is often not 


aSSmf^ 0 ! staR and also 


five years to open competition. 

In order to retain his lob or to 
achieve promotion an ofucer must 
submit his application together with a 
list or his published work. In practice, 
however, for long-established officers, 
this is a mere formality. However, the 
review is convenient for releasing 
inadequate people. In such cases, the 
scientific council, consisting of the 
director, deputies, department heads 
and senior Party secretary, can release 
a man regardless of the volume of his 
published papers.The council also has 
eminent scientists invited from outside 
the institutute and usually consists of 
25 to 35 members. In important insti- 
tutes, the council can award higher 
de gr ees. 

This brings significant benefits; the 
salary of a Ph.D will be about 50 per 
cent above that of a diplomate and that 
of a DSc often three to four times. 
Additionally the holder will have text- 
ure and thus the all-important right to 
live in a capital city or other major 
conurbation, 

The staff of an SRI has available all 
the normal, essential facjwj-jj 5 
information section may obtam impor- 
tant world literature reprinted jn the 
original language, since the cost m 
hard currency has restneted supply o 
the originals. Many of tte older staff 
read freely one or more of the impor- 
tant international languages sudi 1 ^ 

SMSfSffl S3* 

tions of required references. .; 

.. Freedom to travel abroad. is as 

every Western organizer of a scientific 

conference knows, sub^ to pro 
longed procedures, arbitrary rulings 


plant would have to be located wilim 
an existing production line nnd pro 
duclion outputs put at risk. As n tvpica 


example, some yenrs ago the trials of a 
new coni cutting complex, of excellent 
performance designed by the 
appropriate SRI were held up for a 
very long lime. The mine had four 
productive faces, the machine would 
have had to be installed on one of them 
and the inevitable loss of production, 
due to the usual adjustments and 
stoppages to experimental equipment, 
would have meant that the output plan 
could not have been met and that the 
workforce and management would 
have lost bonuses, the latter repri- 
manded or worse. Consequently, the 
management resorted to a regular 
practice of delaying tactics, writing to 
the SRI complaining that the machine 
had been delivered incomplete. The 
correspondence was maintained long 
enough for the machine to become 
corroded and require repair. 

The SRI is desperate to gel its 
release certificate which it gets by 
appeals to the old principle of five ; and 
let live, lubricated by an alcoholic 

■ i. mhIma vsairi for f nP. fnfl 
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plan la reported complete, bonuses are 

PB fte mine? It reports In due time to 
its ministry that all necessary prepara- 
tions are being undertaken in order to 
commission the new, advanced coal- 
cutter. This statement is easily con- 
densed In the brief for the speech by 
the minister, reported in the press, that 

a new highly productive coal cutter 

been put Into production ty the Red 
Banner Mine at Votslt. All is well, the 
production plans of the mine andof he 
SRI are fulfilled wlule the machine 
moulders in the yard. > . 

The plan of the mine is rigidly based 
orimanly on output norms, usually too 
inflexible to allow for introduction of . 
experimental equipment. The mine, 

uTSey other Met production 
units. Is allocated inadequate funds, 
oersonnel and resources for technical 
development wprk and it has to get b^ ; 
on its own resources. A management 
bent on Innovation will employ many 
ingenious means to camouflage reality 
in order to succeed, 

Crude, physical indices of h-- tonn- 


suhiect of industrial importance. One 
such, some years ago, studied the 
mechanics of plastics processing, then 
a rapidly developing subject in the 
We si and a field in which Soviet 
industry was only just begin nning and 
lugged badly. A competent precis of 
the work appeared in the journal of the 
SRI complete wiili mathematical 
analysis and a nomogram for its ap- 
plication by those incapable of grasp- 
ing Ihc mathematical argument. But it 
was reproduced in condensed format 
such that It was unreadable. The effect 
of the paper wns almost certainly 
minimal for some years since engineers 
in the factory would not have been nblc 
to apply the results to their equipment 
and 110 published simplifications were 
issued nnd the machine building works 
had no understanding of plastics pro- 
cessing. , 

In technical work it is commonplace 
that problems arise less within a con- 
tinuum than they do at the interfaces. 
This is true between components of a 
composite material, between sub- 
assemblies in a machine and building. 
It is also true between individuals, of 
different disciplines, between depart- 
ments of on organization and between 
different organizations. The Soviet 
system reinforces the surface energy at 
these interfaces, ensuring that they 
become barriers rather than links. 

This, of course, is not unknown in 
British society , especially between uni- 
versities, government organizations 
and private enterprise. It is- not un- 
known either in those large companies 
with" cumbersome bureaucratic and 
financial control procedures.. 

Our senior civil servants have be- 
come adapt at deflecting the crucial 
thrusts of a staff review. They are now 
becoming skilled at playing the new 
gams of MINIS recently Introduced in 
order to identify rigorously the objec- 
tives of the organization and to reduce 


The best firms, large or small , on the 
whole carry through innovation 
reasonably well. This is becuuse the 
success of the whole project is in the 
interest of a unitary management who 
have total control over each phase and 
all personnel involved. For example, 
in such firms it is commonplace for 11 
development of n major new produc- 
tion system to be planned from the 
outset between the research and de- 
velopment staff, the technical and 
operational management of the works 
and for the development engineer to 
accompany the equipment. to the fac- 
tory in order to help with its commis- 
sioning, debugging and training of 
plant personnel. He may not just stay 
For a few months but may be trans- 
ferred to the factory technical team for 
some years as the next educative stage 
of his career. 

This is almost impossible in lhe 
USSR since an engineer once in an SRI 
will bc very reluctant to leave since this 
would require him to work far harder 
in factory conditions, lose him his 
privileges associated with an SRI and 
the right to live in a capital city. 
Consequently such cooperation as 
does take place is at arm’s length or 
through fleeting visits from factory 
personnel to the SRI, which are hardly 
adequate. 

In the USSR, the stale has provided 
the SRI, more especially the favoured 
ones, with every physical resource 
needed to carryout its work; it has laid 
down a theoretically admirable system 
whereby the customer may initiate 
work and which gives freedom to the 
research and development staff to 
propose new initiatives, whereby the 
work has to be approved by the 
customer. 

Bui these systems are a two-edged 
weapon which inevitably seriously re- 
duces the effectiveness of the very 
large investments the state has made in 
people and resources. The rigidity and 
bureaucratic nature of the plan, the 
use of crude measures of success in 
fulfilling the plan, the concentration 
upon which mesmerises people to the 
exclusion of Teal success provide part 
of the negative aspects. # 

1 The Party also insists that scientific 
c work is tailored to Party dogma and 
it like the Procrustean bed, projects 
A must bc closely fitted to specific sec- 
if tions of the latest decrees of the Party 


to essentials the resources needed to 
rarry them out. 

We may also recall lhe demise of the 
groundnut scheme, in which unsuit- 
able agricultural equipment was sent 
to East Africa, and that of the National 
Coal Board smokeless coal briquette 

E roject. lCI'scolour film project tailed 
ecause it outstripped the company's 
very limited understanding of coating 
ana making film to photographic stan- 
dards. Its ambitious project to cast 
complex Fresnel lenses from : methyl 
methacrylate failed because the com- 
pany wrongly considered that projec- 
tion TV would take over from cathode 
ray lubes. Such failures al-e cjue more 
to arrogance, failure to understand the 
market and incompetence qf indi- 
viduals and of their, managers mote 
then to faults designed into the organi- 
zational structure. 


Congress. This also severely reduces 
the freedom uf action of real tech- 
nologists and scientists. These people 
have lyng memories anti remember the 
excesses of Pnrty dogma which pro- 
scribed quantum mechanics as 
bourgeois idealism, preferred quacks 
like Lysenko and ruined the career and , 
life of competent scientists like 
Vnvilov. 

There is perhaps no better example 
of misuse of wholly admirable objec- 
tives than the role uf higher degrees In 
Soviet society. Faced as it was with a 
serious shortage of qualified scientists 
and engineers the state encouraged 
people to study for higher degrees by 
awards of privileges. The pursuit of 
these degrees is now so important to 
the individual whether the younger 
man taking his PhD or the senior who 
aims for the DSc that this objective has 
overridden the duties of an SRI to 
industry. The Soviet government is 
aware that it now has too many 
engineers and PhDs; this provides one 
possible explanation for its current 
emphasis on manual work and crafts in 
school and tha drive toward technician 
training. , , . 

It is possible therefore to conclude 
that both in the UK and USSR the 
difficulties of applying effectively the 
undoubted, jntellectuai capability of 
research and development staff in 
institutions to industry stem from the 
fragmentation of society and of the 
intellegentsia; in the Soviet case 
througn excessive centralized 
bureaucracy and a system crystallized 
into a rigid matrix hallowed by Party 
dogma, in the British case, the frag- 
mentation stems from long-standing 
social tradition. The condition of Brit- 
ish contemporary society is such as to 
cause useful parts to become amor- 
phous enough to free themselves from 
these self-imposed barriers. 

Both the Soviet and British diseases 
are curable; all thqt would really suffer 
is the role and: arrogance of lhe 
bureaucrats, and of those who like to 
work within narrow constraints r&ther 
than seeing the objectives in a broader 
context and fitting themselves to move 
across present interfaces between dis- 
ciplines and the organization of the 
establishment. 


Professor Kennaway is in the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering . at 
Imperial College. Dr Lapidus nmvtlves 
ana works in London. 


ana works in Loudon. 
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The road to Wigan Pier: 
journey into the unknown 

Summer is the time for journeys. Its which the old myths and shrin 
onset has the feet tingling and the labour movement were visite 
prospect of a few leisurely weeks closes some cases found wanline. 1 
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Summer is the time for journeys. Its 
onset has the feet tingling and the 
prospect of a few leisurely weeks doses 
the study door and brings out the packs 
and cases. In these days of academic 
austerity a short hop to the east coast 
may be more likely than lengthy 
mean darings towards the sunny south, 
but however short the journey its 
preparations bring that same sense of 
excitement and apprehension. 
Whether we are poring over the 
Michel in guide or the Ordnance Sur- 
vey map of the South Pcnnines the 
tension mounts at the prospect of the 
unknown, the unexplored. 

The challenge and potential of the 
unfamiliar must go a long way to 
explain why the journey or voyage is 
one at the oldest nnd most perennial of 


which the old myths and shrines of the 
labour movement were visited and in 
some cases found wanting. The min- 
ers, still respected as the spearhead of 
a movement which glories in the name 
and the image of physical labour, 

S iroved an ambiguous symbol for a 
eminist. They are shock troops, but of 
a masculine dominated ideology, an 
essentially male stereotype. Her faith 
has new martyrs - the miners' wives, 
who have always been the unseen 
support of their menfolk but whose 
presence in their class and community 
has long been ignored by conventional 
politics. 

Beatrix Campbell's rediscovery of 
them is pointed up by the current 
dispute where the role of women ami 


Egyptian slave labour eased by tribological application in 1900 BC 
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literary genres - a genre not to be 
confused wjth the purple-prosed 
voyeurism of the modem travel book. 


The itinerary; may be one of marvels 
after the fashion of Odysseus or taking 
us into a strange Atlanric seascape on 
the miraculous voyages of the Irish 
saints, emphasizing the journey as a 
decisive step out of the patterns of 
everydny life. It may be a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of the faith or a quest for 
the grail, an allegorical journey 
through the moral Jandscope of a 
pilgrim s progress. It often Involves the 
theme of exile and through exile of 
discovery whether of soul, of self or of 
sooety; WilheJm Mcisier taking the 
path of the early Romantics or William 
Morns travelling up the Thumes to 
bring back News from Nowhere. 

Like travel itself the journey as 
literature is n distancing even a dis- 
orientating genre, carrying the threat 
“ well as the promise of sclf-revela- 
bon, even of sclf-caricature (north- 
erners on the south -boilnd trains to 
London never lcftk more conscious of 
or defiant in their provincialism), In 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the journey has been adapted as a. 
literary form for social comment, an 
exploration of the hidden lands of our 
own society. In such a spirit Orwell set 
out on the road to Wigan Pier, and 
with such a view Beatrix Campbell set 
out on her bicycle in 1982 to retrace his 
footsteps. But the protean potential of 
the genre made her Wigan Pier Revi- 
sited more than a voyage Into darkest 
Britain and back again. It was a 
pilgrimage, around the myths and 
shrines of the labour movement and a 


dispute where the role of women and 
community in providing the solidarity 
which sustains the strike is manifest. 
The new saints’ lives will become the 
reminiscences of cooperative working 
women, collected by Margaret 
Llewellyn Davis, where struggles for 
pithead baths take their rightful place 
alongside apparently more momen- 
tous changes in conditions. 

There is even an enchanted garden 
in .this Odyssey. Campbell was be- 
guiled by the discovery of an enclosed 
oasis of trees, blooms and benches in 
the desert of a council estate. The spirit 
of the quest as a search fortruth hums 
strong and she candidly admits that it is 
an island of private ownership in a 
corporate sea; but it i$ tilled by the 
communal effort of a gfbup of neigh- 
bours, a veritable Eden of fraternity. It 
is in such spontaneous organizations of 
women, of tenants’ associations, of 
refuges for battered wives, that the 
new vitality is found. Like so many 
feminists Campbell has drawn great 
personal satisfaction from the emo- 
tional ties and support of women’s 
groups and her labour movement, like 
her perspective on its history, has 
miuu i! ls strcn B 1 * 1 in that same warmth, 
with her contemporary commentator 
on the world of the modern poor, 
Jeremy Scabrook, she secs fraternity 
not hatred or class envy as the ubi- 
quitous and strongest bond. Their own 


A journey through late, twemicth- 
demury Britain is morq a chronicle of 
.nprron than a voyage of marvels. 
Food Is a counterpoint to all literary 
voyjages -an ex tended development of 
the logistics of tile sandwich pack or 
the motorway cafe. Lavish feasting in 
hospitable halls, landings on islands of 
plenty which flow with milk and honey 
punctuate all these quests which is 
probably why. Odysseys, like Dickens, 
make poor bedtime reading for those 
iyho suffer from night starvations Food 
is a theme if not *n obsession of 
Campbell s journey,, just as it is an 
obsession of. the homes -of the poor 
where she stayed. Life' on the dole is 
summdti up in an endless diet of beans 
on toast; fishfingers and chips papillate 
the monotonous gastronomic. land- 
scape; moonlighting now means a than 
in nis thirties furtively buying a bag of, 
potatoes and then selling naif of it Test 
the possession of such hoarded trea- 
sure should mark him out to the 
.snoopers, ■;!. 

Her journey was a pilgrimage in 


origins among the people whom they 
describe have produced a deep 

53*- they have found the 

grail for which they sought. 

Such old strengths remain, may even 1 
be rejuvenating in the soup kitchens of 
the miners stnke, but this voyage 
shows the inadequacy of much of the 
old folk wisdom of the poor and the 
resulting sense of bewilderment and 
frustration.. "Every man should have a 

m h,S t. h 5 . andt >ur grand- 
fathers pushed their sons in the 
appropriate direction. Skill was a 
guaranteeofa stable futhre, ofaiob.if 

® ne r f ° r . ,,fa - and df. a decent 
standard of living, of all the aspira- 
tions. Beatrix Campbell's male con- 
temporancs became draughts'mert, 

MS?*"** l f oSe ^chines 

with which they developed a rela- 
tionship torn between hatred and love 
Yet these are precisely the jobs which 

lire new generation of machines have ' 

replaced. If the age of steam mecha- 
nized muscle the age of the chip has 
mechanized skill and a bewildered 
working-class elite ' has found Ultie 
active between Luddism and the 

i The most remarkable thing about 
gS ™* 1 * 1 VWk their invisibility. ■ 

^ Fragmented and isolated by the very 
■ ntftdlflflltmc rtf: I k. J n |. _i/ . . ’ 


: mS^ F rn - y l ll,0anunkno ^ hW for : 
,, hf.us. EorlunStely' there aibistiir 1 
! get on; their bjkes and 

undertake :H for .us:, v: . 


The word "tribology” was created for a 
Ministry of Technology committee in 
1966. A literal translation would be 
“the science of rubbing". It is more 
formally defined as “the science and 
technology of interacting surfaces in 
relative motion and the practices re- 
lated thereto". That may sound like a 
classic definition of sex; the actual 
subject deals with all aspects of fric- 
tion, wear, lubrication, contact mecha- 
nics and related phenomena. 

The outcome of the committee on 
tribology (usually known as the Jost 
report) was twofold. In the first place, 
the introduction of a word defining the 
problem hns brought into play a uni- 
fying influence for engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists and metallurgists who 
had previously been concerned with 
solutions (in fields like luhrication 
engineering). Then, Rnd more signifi- 
cantly, the committee showed that 
poor tribological practice was costing 
| this country many billion pounds per 
annum in today's costs. Reducing 
friction saves energy; reduction and 
control of wear leads to greater re- 
liability and longer life. Some degree 
of corrosion or wear, so-called planned 
obsolescence, is built into all mecha- 
nical systems (indeed the very concept 
of planning implies some form of 
control and limitation) but this in no • 
way diminishes the importance of 
tribology, Many other countries have 
since adopted the British initiative and 
formed their own nntionnl tribology 
groups which arc now conicmhcrs of 
the International Tribology Council. 

, Jh c wtlcel ’ invented more than 
6,000 years ago, is a well-established 
tribological device and clearly demon- 
strates the antiquity of the subject. 
Throughout recorded history there are 
m ,any examples of human involvement 
with tribological problems. Ancient 
Egyptian illustrations - dating from 
nearly two millenia before Christ - 
show massive statues being dragged by 
an army of slaves. Careful examination 
reveals an early student of tribology 
standing on the base oF the statue 
P,?“ rin g a liquid an to the path of 
shdlnE. Equally interesting is the fact 
that if one estimates the weight of the 
statue and the pull of the slaves, one 
obtains a coefficient of friction about 
the same value as one obtains in the 
laboratory for water lubricated 
wooden contacts. Modern tribology 
therefore validates the accuracy of the 
picture with respect to the number of 
slaves, an interesting demonstration of 
the reliability of the artists of the time. 

. Every aspect of daily life brings us 
mto contact with tribology. Even lying 
m bed, the feel of sheets, cotton, linen, 

I®, a teleological phenomenon. 
Stretching the limbs involves tribolo- . 
meal behaviour In the joints. Cleaning 
the teeth. is & controlled wear process, 

washing, shaving, holding, things, us- 
ing machines, walking, all identic the ■ 
subject as one of universal concern. 
Needles to say, most tribologicai . 
research is concerned with its indust- ; 
nal significance. 

The two Immediately evident effects •' 
arising from contacting surfaces in 
relative motion. are friction and wear. 

Cse two categories we can 
identify several types Of tribological 
problem, For devices such as brakes, I 
belt and torc drives, wheel/rail and 
wne el/noad contacts .. even the humble 

WC IC€ i'S re Wgh friction 
with minimum wear. For.cuttlng tools, ' 
weireqmreilow fnction and Wear of the ! 

™ li of.lhe product being 
tooled is often unimportant. Indeed, in 
abrasive processes such. as filing, grfod- . : ! 
ng and the hke, wear bf.foe prcffi is i 
the very objechye of th6 pnjccss. : ' 

In an industrial cpntex(, [lie designer \ 
rndst; choose materials to .satisfy par- - 
Hcuja^i teihologfcjd needs.. Theft jigs ;, 


Ay, there’s the rub 


John Hailing 
considers the 
science of 
tribology 


been an increasing use of polymers in 
contact with metals; many examples 
arc to be found in cars' and other 
everyday machines. Such combina- 
tions are also used in artificial human 
joints for the relief of arthritis. Ma- 
terials like polymers cannot operate at 
high loads and/or speeds and other 
solutions must be found. In some 
instances, a thin surface film of an 
appropriate material solves the dilem- 
ma ; the use of soap to ease a saw or n 
sticking drawer is a simple example of 
the principle. We also use additives to 
lubricating oil to inhibit metallic con- 
tact during the start of engines and 
films of graphite and molybdenum 
disulphide in other applications. 

The Ideal way to prevent the interac- 
tion of two surfaces is to separate them 
bv a continuous film of fluid. Such 
films must of course be able to carry 
the applied load withuut being dissi- 
pated from the contact. This requires 
that sueh films must lie pressurized. 
The hydrodynamic or self-acting benr- 
ing draws fluid into the gap between 
two solid surfaces where pressure Is 
generated hy hydrodynamic action. 
Alternatively, one may produce press- 
ure in n fluid film by connecting it to nn 
external pump, the so-called externnl-' 

U rcssiircd or hydroslnlic bcurlng. 

ougli mincrnl oils nrc the must 
extensively used fluid in such bearings 
they may be designed to operate with 
other fluids. Today, one increasingly 
finds the very cheap fluid air being 
used in bearings of both types. Every- 
one is nervously familiar with the high 
speed dental drill which uses externally 

E ressurized air bearings and similar 
wrings arc finding increasing indust- 
rial applications. 

The use of rolling elements to sepa- 
rate moving surfaces is well established 
in all forms of wheels and in rolling 
element bearings such as ball bearings. 
Finally, the separation of moving sur- 
faces by forcefields is a limited but 
valuable tribological solution. The use 
of magnetic fields is well-established in 
such devices as elecLricity meters and 
other applications arc now appearing. 

II is perhaps necessary to stress that the 


given design situation: Thus in auto- 
motive bearings using hydrodynamic 
fluid films, one invariably finds addi- 
tives which form protective surface 
ulms to prevent metallic contact dur- 
ing the start up before the full fluid film 

™ s . ”® en generated by hydrodynamic 

1 action. 

- ,• .p 1 practical terms, the progress of 
tribology eah best be demonstrated by 
ine performance of our cars. The tyres 
now travel ^t higher speeds, provide 
better traction and braking anuyet last 
at least twice as long as they would 

SfrinH ' ¥ 3° year ? a $°- In the same 
JSSJ'JS? engine has increased in 
gEaS* i^fease In weight' has 
K y i re 5 uced fuel consilmp- 


iho wort f iy of special note- In 
!lfl n i^«fcl nyironment of nuclear 
' C Zoology Wr 


solved by careful choice ofmateriah; 

quid sodium has been used ingenious: 
!y as a lubneant" in externally press, 
nzed bearing designs. In space applies, 
lions such as satellite bearings, where 
liquid lubricants would evaporate lii 
the vacuum of space, the use of soft 
metallic films in rolling bearings is no# 
successfully employed. 

There can be little doubt that the 
past 20 years have seen considerable 
improvement in tribological practice 
although much remains to be done. 
One of the primary reasons for inf 
provement has been the application of 
academic research to industrial prob- 
lems by bodies such as the centres of 
tribology. These were set up in the 
1960s at Leeds, Swansea and Rislej 
and have close collaborative contact 
with their associated universities. The 
National Centre of Tribology at Risky 
also contains the European Space 
Tribology Laboratory. Tnese centres 
operate as tribological consultancy and 
training agencies Tor industry, as does 
the Engineering Science Data Unit, 
which provides much valuable design 
data. 

It would be inappropriate to pass 
over the most recent developments. 
During the past decades processes 
have been developed for the deposi- 
tion of highly adhered surface coatings 
deposited from the vapour phase to 
combat corrosion and wear and to 
control the frictional properties of 
surfaces. Such processes depositing 
films of ceramics just a few mic- 
rometres thick are already increasing 
the life of steel cutting tools by several 
hundred percent. Thu plasma-assisted 


vapour deposition processes de- 
veloped nt Salford University, often 
called ion plnting, have already found 
many now applications, some of them 


now commercially available. For the 
first time, designers may choose lb? 
bulk material of engineering compo- 
nents to carry loads and then chow 
the surface material to deal wth 


The importance of this approach may 
be appreciated by considering our u« 
of the expensive material stainless 
steel. It is fair to say that 99 per cent « 
the stainless steel used simply iwMj 
apart the one per cent actually needed 
at the surface. 

These important developments, in- 
itiated in Britain at Salford, lAyaR 
ago, were described by the then 5awj; 
ce Research Council in 1^; 
“Although there is considerable » 
velopment to be undertaken to opr 
mize plant design and to determine uk 
most suitable conditions for tbe uc* 
position of a wide range of material!, 
the process is already out of we 
laboratory.” The Wolfson indo^J 
unit at Salford now provides a 
financing coating service for inausnjj 
it attracted £50,000 worth of, busies 
in 1979, £500,000 in 1984. It is 
dangerous to suggest research proj“ 
which will lead on to new. technique 
but, with Salford's record m 
research ideas into practical aPP**. 
lions, ion plating looks a 
Within one year of this statement. 
1981 university cuts resulted in j 
significant loss of staff at Salforo and 
serious curtailment of this r® 56 * 
programme. ' ! 

The author was, until 1982, 




varsity. He now holds a >*2 
appointment as research 
is chairman of the ^ 

nical Engineers' Tribology r* 

vice-president of the Internationa 
bology Council. 
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A new image for film 


^ time Is fast approaching when 
EU Aims on video will be as 
S to buy as paperbacks, so 
£2 will soon be Ultie excuse for 
S riving film studies a more 
SbfiiUd role In university arts 
JSS. Students wUI not only hove 
Shakespcares on their 
Ss but EMI Fritz Langs too. 
The last snag Is the tiresome 
-tier of copyist- When P ar,la ‘ 
debates this very issue In the au- 
K w may see the beginning of 
Zai of what has recently been a 
»!]«- hindrance to the study of nim 
hbstltuHons renowned for Irrc- 
preachable and scrupulously legal 
kiblu of mind. 

Copyright Is the last In a long 
redes of skirmishes film has been 
msged In over the years. The 
tout and most draining was over 
[a Kademic respectability. With 
perhaps only hearsay knowledge of 
toUrwood's hack work, film's de- 
inctors would dredge up mighty 
but by now merdftilly anachronis- 
tk Idealist critiques. These were 
butd on (he lurid notion that 
popdir culture, rooted In Indus- 
trialized values, could only be ex- 
pected to peddle sterilized, de- 
kmanlzed Indignities to a populace 
largely predisposed to sampling 
riely dehydrated forms of art. 

Stuffy dons have rarely been 
itae In recoiling with horror and 
repugnance from film. Bunuel 
ariles in his autobiography that his 
mother wept with shame on Icarn- 
hfl that he intended to earn Ills 
Bring In the cinema. 

But monastic voices in defence of 
spurious notions of Intellectual pur- 
ity are now more usually drowned 
by (hose of a largely saner majority 
Increasingly recognizing that stu- 
dents can learn as much from The 
lady from Shanghai and Los Olvi- 
laios as from Great Expectations 


and Macbeth. Venerable literary 
texts are the yardsticks by which 
some still insist on Judging film's 
artistic merit. But, as everyone 
knows, the artistic merit of these 
texts Is sometimes Inseparable from 
the “popular” contexts In which 
they are frequently rooted. 

As film gains respectability It Is 
sobering and faintly depressing to 
reflect that the names of Howard 
Hawks and Alfred Hitchcock, in- 
controvertibly “popular” artists, 
will be pronounced In the hushed 
tones sometimes reserved for, say, 
Shakespeare. 

Nowadays, of course, (hough we 
still worship greatness, distinctions 
between high and low culture have 
grown narrower. High and low 
have been corseted together to 
reduce the Invidiousness of the 
comparison, and (he healthier, 
more rewarding approach lies in a 
complicity to regard all culture as 
worthy of Interrogation. 

We might, in the end, indeed 
want to devote more time to Don 
Quixote than to the Esther Wil- 
liams’s classic Million Dollar Mer- 
maid. But on the other hand Sha- 
dow of a Doubt , Hitchcock's study 
of a psychopathic malcontent, will 
detain us longer than, say. Saint 
Joan, a text whose avuncular tone 
has not been unknown to induce 
tedium. 

As art theory has laught us how 
to uproot prejudice over popular 
forms, wc have simultaneously 
learnt how to recognize the extent to 
which all art, high and low, is as 
vulnerable to ideological predators 
as it is susceptible to the processes of 
genius. In most university litera- 
ture tutorials, questions about the 
radical, patriarchal, anarchic, 
reactionary, or religious attitudes 
of the author are no doubt constant- 
ly being asked. And the more these 


questions are answered the greater 
the chance of what Barthes has 
called (he author’s death. 

It Is increasingly legitimate to 
argue that the text Is not quite the 
exclusive property of the aloof, 
self-contained author, and a little 
more than might have been sus- 
pected the product of the intersect- 
ing values and beliefs of the age In 
which he or she lived and worked. 
Ever since Ihe explosion of structur- 
alism In British universities such 
views have gained increasing credi- 
bility, but before anyone ferocious- 
ly repudiates tbelr “sociological" 
perspective It Is worth recalling that 
even such esteemed pre-structural- 
ists as Virginia Wooir and T. S. 
Eliot had noted the Indivisibility of 
art and Ideology. 

So, ignoring the probably fruit- 
less topic of the search for distinc- 
tions between high and low art, film 
tutors ask: why and for whom are 
films made? What are they? What 
do they tell us about themselves, 
about the times they were made in, 
the culture that produced them? 

In order not to be distracted by 
the solemnity of these questions we 
must, as Christian Metz, doyen of 
film theorists puts It, both love and 
not love the film object. The film 
Itself will usually conspire to make 
us love It, accept It on Us own terms, 
but wc must learn how to resist its 
more enslaving seductions. 

Not to do so entails pandering to 
the film’s creators, elevating the 
work on to a pedestal and aping the 
custom of some literary critics and 
tutors celebrating the great tradi- 
tion of English, American or Euro- 
pean authors. But, taking proper 
precautions one can quite legiti- 
mately reformulate a Renaissance 
Ideal: that to sec films well is to live 
well. 

Now that fewer academics hold 













Singin’ in the Rain: self-conscious commentary on form? 




their noses at film there really Is no 
need to do a Leavls - In a positive 
sense - on the subject. We can 
scrutinize films, as we also must 
literary texts, not only with love for 
their undoubtedly exquisite sen- 
suous and intellectual pleasures, 
but also with analytical sobriety. 
We are ready to probe dispas- 
sionately the sources of our plea- 
sure, to recognize the collaborative 
nature of film art and to ground 
discussions of form In the contexts 
of history and culture. 

But, as film is still In some seuses 
the Shylock of arts subjects, It Is 
worth asking, for Ihe satisfaction of 
lingering sceptics, whether If prick- 
ed, U loo like great literature would 
not reveal examples of extraordin- 
ary narrative complexity (the flash- 
back structures of The South and 
Letter from an Unknown Woman); 
of verbal and visual conceits (the 
marvellous patterns of Intercon- 
nected puns on “babies” in Double 


Indemnity ); of dense and reverbera- 
tive allusions (to Gothic art In Spirit 
of the Beehive, to the history of 
American film In The Long Good- 
bye); a! mlse-en-abyme (the visual 
and verbal Chinese box structures 
of The Searchers ); of self-conscious 
commentary on form; of questions 
relating to problems of realism and 
the conditions of Illusion (deep- 
focus techniques In Citizen Kane ; 
religion (Ola Testament sin and 
guilt lu Mantle); role and gender 
(thevoli 


by Rita Hayworth In Gllda, the 
transvestites In Some Like It Hot); 
and humanity (the vision of small- 
town pastoral In Rouben Mamou- 
llon's Summer Holiday). Welles's 
The Magnificent Ambersons would 
alone satiny the cravings of tlic 
severest textual scholar. 

Peter W. Evans 

The author teaches in the University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Aj part of some research on planning within the 
Nwpoal Health Service , I recently turned again - 
ft* time to the second edition -of Stafford Beer’s 
ndn of the firm. It is an intoxicating recipe of 
^physiology and theories of organization nnd 
juunsh the latter arc focused on the industrial 

S &ra, they can In principle he applied to anything 
utfing one's own work program me). I had 
ted to compare my own deductions from 
Beer on hcnltli services management 
Waice recommendation of the Griffiths Report, 
k* accepted by the Government, that health 
(regional and district) should each 
•ftwU a general manager. 

^Beerls now a management consultant , 
wtjo has spent many years in Industry ns a 
But he is also an interesting academic, 
ion u reflected in his teaching and writing. 
” ^presents new disciplines like systems 
! S operational research and cybernetics. 

Male neglect of nuances oLdefinition and 
■“"“ng, we can concentrate on the first of these 
appropriate label. Systems theory is con- 
with any object of study made up of a large 
Interacting components which form a 


Organization on the brain 

Alan Wilson looks at how systems theory 
can be made more interesting 


i, I jj “ wiuirai. 

hw™. <Bsc, P“ ne > Ibe history of systems theory 
fates many of the problems of the manage- 
. innovation within academic structures. It 
o rigins in a certain style of biological 
1930s. It took off in a numbSr of 
ly-oriented directions following the 
vftOpment ?* computers in the 1950s (coupled 
»mnlw^fi pu ^ e B,c mming from research on a 

rally as a university discipline: 
6 (viW ew wfiolc departments devoted to 
decH, , evft jtoe name) though there are bits and 
diversities scattered across a 


f inralicl with computer use. Academically, 
lowcvar, it has not Iwcn substantial enough or 
strong enough to create its own departments. 

Stafford Beer has followed a small number of 
distinguished practitioners like Warren McCul- 
loch and Ross Ashby who managed to steer an 
inbetween course: to remain firmly focused on 
complexity; and not to simplify the problem in 
such a way that it becomes trivially solvable mid 
so, from a research point-of-vlcw, uninteresting. 
He hns invented a method which offers deep 
insights. And this is another explanation of pan of 
the academic response: this kind of method 
involves what is usually taken as an academically 
unrcspcctable form of argument - learning in the 
first instance from an analogy. 

The basis of the analogy, which 1 found 
startling when 1 read the first edition of Brain of 
the firm in 1972, is the human nervous system. 
The justification for its turns on the concept of 
viability. Beer argues that an interesting feature 
of a complex system is the way it is organized to 
ensure long term viability; and that a successful 
system should, on the basis of analysis, be seen to 
have certain desirable features. The argument of 
Brain of the firm is that one of the most successful 
systems ever to evolve in nature is the central 


be seen us a “bic switch": it controls the flow of 
information in both directions - downwards to 
pass on “commands", upwards by wqy of report. 
Tlio upward messages include the data on the 
outside world received by the sense organs. Level 
four- or system four wc might usefully call it since 
it is a complex device - acts as a filter. Its cells 
embody the rules which determine what is passed 
on and whHt Isn’t. It should also be added that 
there arc additional channels of information flow, 
one set cxdtory, the other inhibitory - the 
sympathetic and parasympathetic systems - and 
such provision is also typical and Important In 
viable and effective systems. 

So far, so good. But now comes a remarkable 


There arc many reasons for 
n gn ^fims to take any system of interest 
fl’klanfij and tois means that other 

HtSemnJi dkdpltoes feel threatened 

10 tw^ur of interest is the opposite 
i‘ I drives most, disciplines and 
urfiiT J? “hte-reduclionisi. Thirdly, its 
inevitably leads to the 
rcunnu nf jnteectable problems! Fourthly, 
k U practitioners to these kinds of 
< Sbnm<w ^ to it* fragmentation to the 
original objective. 

goal - to w?* has stuck with the prime 
BUbka -Sf systems and to focus on 
it* W0lk seems cast in 
pftntises and abstract mathematics which 

•tort of which in practise stops. 


was staying in Cambridge when I first read his 
account of the brain and its operation as a control 
system. I was so impressed that the first thing I did 
was take myself to the university library to see if 
everything I had read was true! ^ answer 
seemed to be that it was, but that Beer had added 
some valuable ideas on organization and had 
written a more readable and comprehensive (and 
above all noo-reductionisri story than any of the 
neurophysiologists I could find. 

The functions of the brain and the related 
system were categorized into five levels. Level 
one is concerned with sensory contact (inputs) 
and effects (outputs) on the 
controlled from nerve centres in t ie spmal chor^ 
The chord itself constitutes level two. ft pr°™es 
a major channel for Information flow and some 

elementary coordination. At the : top oj^spjMj 

chord, making up the owest part o f the brain, , « 


sing from most sodal and economic systems. To 
see the significance of this, we need to interpret 
the other levels for some typical examples, we 
can follow Beer and start with the firm, it will 
typically have some more or less autonomous 
divisions each headed by a senior manager. 

There will be channels of communication 
between these divisions and some sort of coor- 
dination which maintains the activity of the firm 
according to an overall policy. This policy will be 
decided by the main board of directors who 
constitute level Gve. System four, 'if it exists, will 
be some kind of development directorate - 
appraising and evaluating current activities, 
keeping laps on new trends in the external 
environment, putting up alternatives for future 


conjectures: there were, they argued, many more 
basic jobs to be done in departments - the 
proposed system four post looked like a non-job. 
it isn’t: the information gathering and filtering 
job is vital. 

Can wc now change tack and generate any 
useful conjectures about health service planning 
nnd associated resenreh programmes? At a 
general level, I get some reassurance because I 
am trying to develop information systems and to 
study how they can be used. Definitely system . 
four research I But the analytical task is difficult, 
and implementation even more so, for all the 
kinds of rensons Beer suggests. The "divisions” in 
the hospital sector utc obviously the specialities 
which provide the basic services. Each of these Is 
managed by one or more consult unis whose 
decisions arc based largely on clinical information 
and who are largely unconnected with higher 
management. But the most striking feature of the 
system, if one begins to think about system four, 
is that because of the way accounting systems 
were devised, wc do not even know the costs of 
running divisions (specialities) relative to each 
other. And other information gathering functions 
are scattered within a health authority. 

' As with some of the firms mentioned earlier, 
the deficiencies of this system have not mattered 
too much provided the budget was growing every 
year. Speaalities could function autonomously. 
But now, as is well known, near-crisis conditions 

E revail in many authorities. The Department of 
iealth and Social Security has made one move in 
the right direction bypubllshing and continuing to 
refine performance indicators. 


be dispersed around other units within the 
organization. . . 

A missing system four may not be serious in the 
short run: the autonomic system will keep thp 
firm going perfectly efficiently. But the environ- 
ment of tne firm fa not constant: there wilt be 
technological development, new competitors 
with cheaper processes, products become obso- 
lete. Without a system four, information will be 
received by the board only at a time oFcrlsis, and 
then too little and too late. ■ , i ; 

■ We can now have a lot of fun, hnd gain a lot of 

. . I . ... . ■ . 1 .. iL^ia U.n, Atli.r 


level three w 


LpP°*ile mate , lll teresting problems. The 

:’!• % 'WwHah^i c,0 «iy associated with labels 
• l 0 ^ r f $e , arc h'' or, more commonly 

it* halves defining prob- 

; S 1 8r,{ * therefore solvable 

. activity n t 2S noti Ye methods. This field of 
, . v. ™ * expanding rapidly in 


the lowest part of the brain, is 
„ is the. control system for tne 
whoie Tuton'omic nervous mtem/ 

fcvel four for a moment. Level five isthe main 
pan of the brain w bHjh^responsible 


VDOia PKU| a OIIMI wivv , * 1 “, 

system tour (without calling it that!) by suggesting 
in planning comntictee that one of a number of 
available research assistant posts should be 
devoted to garnering and processing Information 
which might be relevant to the longer term 


manager cannot possibly handle the quantity of 
Information relevant to decisions which he or she 
ought to be making. As he puts it; “Unhappily, 
the directors at . . . group level are still con- 
strained by the three-pound computers in their 
skulls ... if a scientist were to arrive from Mars 
and study our organization charts, he would 
inevitably conclude that the managingdirector of 
the corporation had a brain weighing naif a ton". 
So even when general managers ore appointed, 
research will continue on Information generation 
and flow and on management structures. 

A final thought- on academic organization: i 
return to the points that not only have universities 
and other Institutions of higher education failed 
to take any notice of. the ideas offered by systems 
theorists in their own planning organization, but 
they h ave also foiled to develop academic curricu- 
la arid structures in such a way that these ideas can 
be taught more widely. Somehow wc must 
discover ways of avoiding throwing out the baby 
With the bathwater and of absorbing, at least for 
further testing, some ambitious and unconven- 
tional ideas. 


policies of the committee. My colleagues were 
/ quick to near, out another of , Stafford Beer's 


'The! author is. professor of urban and region t 
geography in the University of Leeds. He is nfr 
vice, chairman of Dewsbury Health Authority. 
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Puerto Rico: a colonial experiment 
A Twentieth Century Fund Study 
by Raymond Carr 
New York University Press, $32.50 
ISBN 0 8147 1389 0 

...In 1898. asserting its presence for the 
first time as a world naval power, the 
USA seized Pucrlp Rico. Cuba and the 
Philippines from the faltering Spanish 
empire. The subsequent history of 
these three peoples represents some 
remarkable contrasts. 

Cuba was far larger and more 
prosperous than Puerto Rico. Never 
formally a colony it was subjected to a 
form of government that had an 
appearance of autonomy but that, in 
reality, was highly circumscribed by 
US economic, strategic, and political 
requirements. With "normal" politics 
thus discredited the stage was set For 
the Cuban revolution of 1959, as the 
only way to establish “true independ- 
ence” from the colossus of liic North. 
The Philippines put up more resistance 
to the US occupation, and was sub- 
jected to forty years as tin American 


colony, followed by a Japanese 
occupation. Only after the Second 
Worm War. as the USA urged decol- 
onization on the old European 


empires, did the government in Manila 
achieve formal independence. Yet 
since then the Philippines has re- 
mained in a relationship of close 
alliance and even to some extent of 
neo-colonial subordination to the 
USA* like Cuba before 1959. Even 
now it faces some of the same risks of 
eventual rebellion. 

Only Puerto Rico, the smallest and 
poorest and least “desirable’' of the 
three territories, remains without the 
trappings of political independence. 
Puerto Ricans have never fought 
against the US as Filipinos and Cubans 
have done. On the contrary as US 
dtizenssinee 1917 they have fought for 
America in every war since the defeut 
of Spain, and 94,000 veterans consti- 
tute a powerful and privileged lobby 
within an island of three minion. Any 
anti- American tendencies within the 
Puerto Rican political elite have al- 
ways had to contend with a strong 
popular sentiment favouring the cob 
. onlzers. 

Yet curiously what the United Na- 
tions regards as the USA's last major 
colony has rather successfully asserted 
its separate identity - perhaps more 
successfully, in vital respects, than the 
independent Philippines. Thus, for 
example, the Americans succeeded In 
substituting English for Spanish as the 
language of government in Manila. 
But in San Juan a determined and 
sustained effort to force English on the 
population : via the colonial school 
system was decisively defeated. Now- 
adays a major obstacle to the fall 
Inoorporarian of Puerto Rico into the 
USA (say as the iifty-flrststate) arises ‘ 
from the- failure of this linguistic 
aggression, and from the. cultural re- 
sistance it has engendered. It is this 
aspect of twentieth-centiiry Puerto 


Rican experience that is most empha- 
sized by Raymond Cnrr, the disting- 
uished historian of post-imperial Spain 
. who was chosen by the Twentieth- 
Century Fund to write a fresh inter- 
pretation of the island's predicament. 

As inhabitants of an unincorporated 
territory these American citizens are in 
a perpetual quandary about their true 
status and legal rights. Yet they have 
also obtainedsome remarkable politic- 
al advantages rhnt many nco-colonial 
peoples would envy - a say in the 
selection of US presidential candi- 
dates. n stable und well-functioning 
party and electoral system . a degree of 
security and personal freedom under 
the (aw tliar is more lhan rare in the 
third world. The economic advantages 
of colonization arc no less striking. 
Professor Carr estimates that $51) bil- 
lion has been transferred from the 
mainland since the 1 940s (over $15,000 
for each inhabitant on the island) with 
a commensurate impact on living stan- 
dards and on the pace of industrializa- 
tion. Most prized of all, Puerto Rico 
enjoys unrestricted free access to the 
US labour market. The price of these 
riot inconsiderable advantages has 
been a “loss of dignity”, a sense of 
insecurity about Puerto Rico’s nation- 
al identity and its eventual future, 
intangibles that are hard to balance in 
any rational calculus against the 
pragmatic benefits offered by the sta- 
tus quo. The current of irrationality 
that runs through all discussion of the 
status nuestion derives precisely from 
the feeling that certain questions of 
identity nre beyond all pnee. 

Professor Carr’s wide-ranging study 
contains the provocative subtitle "a 
colonial experiment''. Both the UN 
Decolonization Committee, and much 
of the intelligentsia of the island (who 
form the core of the independence 
movement there) will welcome such 
Frankness of language, which runs 
counter to mainstream US ppinion, 
and which must deeply mortify one of 
Snn Juan’s three main political fac- 
tions. For over a quarter of a century 
Puerto Rican politics were dominated 
by Luis Munoz Marin, the first elected 
Governor and darling of the American 
liberal establishment of that era (also a 
trustee of IhcTwcnlieth-Ccntury Fund 
which commissioned this study). It was 
his life’s work to deny and disguise the 
colonial basis of the island's lies to the 
maininnd, and it is the ultimate failure 
of his enterprise that provides the 
focus of Carr’s study. Oddly enough 
much of the book presents a highly 
favourable view of Mufioz Marft/s 
purposes and achievements, although 
withholding the essential accolade. 

Professor Cnrr admits to the many 
awkward and embarrassing colonial 
vestiges that Mufioz Marin wished to 
obscure, and concedes that these do 
indeed give rise to an unhealthy and 
endless obsession with th e status issue 
but seems to argue that this variant of 
colonialism is no cause for shame, for, 
as he makes very clear, the alternatives 
(to enter the union, or to move to full 
independence) are both fraught with 
danger. The status quo maybe illogical 
and even unjust. So was that of 
Northern Ireland from the twenties to 
the sixties, but as Ulster in the seven- 


ties demonstrated only ton well, all 
sides could lose from an attempt to 
impose logic and justice where no 
consensus exists on the bases for a 
permanent settlement. 

This may he a fair summary of the 
author’s basic standpoint on the status 
issue, but his study contains so many 
undercurrents, and views each topic 
from such a variety of angles that it is 

a uite difficult to be .entirely sure. What 
oes emerge very dearly is that, in 
contrast to his fair-minded treatment 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
proponents of statehood, the author 
displays a strong sense of hostility 
towards (he advocates of full inde- 
pendence. As an accomplished and 
subtle historian he shows considerable 
understanding of their motivations and 
of the complexities of their position. 


(In fact his chapter on the independ- 
ence parties is the most perceptive and 
coherent in the book). But having 


Catholic 

unions 

T^eChurchand Labour in Colombia 
. by Kenneth N. Medhurst - 
Manchester UitiversityPress. f 25 . 0 Q 
. ISBN 07190 0969 3 

^'Rapldindttslrializniion hi One of Latin 
• America .s more conservative catholic 
oDunroes has created a dilemma for 
the official church between a consen- 
sual approach to politics which is 
ultimately conservative in implication 
and a desire to preempt the dominance 
•of .the radical left in the trade union 
. movement. In the 1930s, In an attempt 
to counter the spread of communist 
and socialist influences in the working 
class, the church promoted the forma- 
tion of catholic unions, and by 1946 

“'these were brought together into & 
national confederation in direct com- 
petition with the secular unions. The 


MV* We closely linked with the 
relmgUbera 1 party, arid depended on. 
• dijecl links will* the state tQ deliver 
benents.'for their constituents. To this 
fe’™., ° r '‘political bargaining" the 
church-sponsored uplons counter- 
posed a unionism which focused on 
direct economic .bargaining between 
workers and employers on a local 
. level, with recourse to strikes only as a 
matter of last resort. • ■ . 

The catholic unions were successful, 
and expanded rapidly* largely due to 
problems besetting their 1 secular rivals. 
The. once, solidly liberal union move- 
ment had experienced a process of 
. radicalizatian in the early 1940s and 
wasftowsplit between communists and 
the more traditl onal liberals; When the 
Liberal government was replaced by 
; conservatives in 1946 the radical mi- 
rons were harrassed, and' lost a- great 
dear of ground to , the church-spote 

ChrflH imiAnr Dll A ’ ■ 


understood them so well, and having 
ncceptcd the “colonial" designation 
that they promoted against such in- 
tense resistance during Mufioz Marin's 
heyday, he proceeds to lose all pati- 
ence with them. They are guilty of 
“virulent anti-Americanism”, they use 
farfetched alibis to conceal the fact 
that they enn never win the people of 
Puerto Rico to their side, their econo- 
mic policies arc a recipe lor disaster, 
and they completely misjudge the 
interests and purposes of the nation 
from which they wish to free them- 
sejves. The breadth and intensity of 
this attack is difficult to reconcile with 
the ostensible message of the book. 
Are these the reflections of a dispas- 
sionate observer or the sentiments of 
someone caught up in the island's 
passionate controversies? 

The key issue of course is not 
whether this study is passionate, but 
whether its nssault on tne independen- 
tistas is .well-founded. As a profession- 
al historian Carr is obliged to resist 
tliclr mythologizing of history, and hsh 
shrewd contemporary observer he is 
right to point out the inconsistencies 
and concealed premises of their argu- 
ments. But perhaps n more sympathe- 
tic case could have been made for them 
than they have made for themselves. A 
detached British observer, conscious 
of the psychological consequences of 
islnnd existence, and drawing more 
systematically on the lessons of Irish 
history ns a clue to the Puerto Rlcnn 
predicament, might have offered them 
more positive advice and more friendly 
encouragement. 

refers to Puerto Rico as a 
'Caribbean mlnistatc”, although it has 
almost as large a population as Eire, 
and not much lower a standard of 
living. He uses expressions like “Puer- 
to RTcan culture may be a poor thing, 
but it is their own” when in fact the 
island's poets, scholars and artists 
compare favourably with the intel- 
ligentsia of many American states, and ' 
m any case, few observers would any 
longer adopt such a patronizing tone 
towards the cultural achievements of 
anycomparabie European people. 

The claim that independence would 
necessarily be an economic and social 
disaster for Puerto Rico rests on the 
assumption that it must take the form 


With success came dilemmas for 
Catholic union leaders and for the 
dhurth Itself. As Kenneth Medhurst 
..notes, it has been easy for higher 
church 1 officials to overestimate the 
degree of genuine, commitment to 
religious aims in a population which is 
increasingly secuiar and only nom- 
inally Catholic, ■ ' . . 

As the catholic unions became more 
successful, they had less need to rely. ; 
on church financial support and, at the • 
same time, were faced with pressures 
to adopt a more militant stance. These 
pressures emanated from their own •. 
: majority of Whom 
. felt that unions should be much more 
aggressive in promoting the class in- 
; terests of their members than many in 1 
the hierarchy of . the church could 
accept, and abb from the development 







High-rise hotels In San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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of a tit-for-tat breach with the USA. In 
the 1930s, Senator Tydings persuaded 
Washington to offer a form of indc- 

K endencc so punitive that Mufioz 
iarin gave up tne struggle, mid in 1946 
the Philippines paid n nigh price for its 
freedom, but nowadays more con- 
structive formulas can be envisaged 
that might eventually win American 
acceptance. After all Eire achieved 
political independence from Britain 
while preserving unrestricted access to 
our labour market (no passport is 
required to cross the Irish Channel) 
anu, for over fifty years a virtually 
common currency. Once independent 
the Irish were no longer required to 
fight in our wars, nor did they impose a 
burden on our exchequer. They have 
been neutral (but not threatening to 
our security, interests) and free to 
devise laws {lint suit their own national 
needs and inclinations. An indepen- 
dent Puerto Rico modelled on these 
lines amid be a viable alternative to 
statehood or to perpetuation of the 
existing condition of constitutional 
limbo. It could have attractions both to 
Americans and to Puerto Ricans alike. 
The one really serious objection is that 
the net transferor federal funds (which 
reached 31 per cent of the island's 

nmrr mtVA\ I .1 . I • • 


the island s economy. Yet it is hard to 
believe that transfers on this scale will 
be sustained even in the absence of 
independence; a phased reduction is in 
any case under way because of 
Reagan's expenditure cuts; Reagan’s 
tax cuts ana "one way free trade" 
measures have also reduced the econo- 
mic advantages of remaining a colony 
with exclusive exemptions; and an 
independent Puerto Rico which re- 
tained good relations with the main- 
land and reasonable access to the US 
market could with time apply its 
acquired skills and infrastnicture to 


both more militant and more overtly 
political. 

■ Polarization within the church itself 
between conservatives and progres- 
sives has meant that these tensions and 
dilemmas have not been resolved. 
Having launched the movement as an 
attempt to counter radical secuiar 
influences in the working class, the 
church is now in a situation in which 
mapv leaders and rank-and-file work- 
ers in the CnnfpiHftrntinn 


onibja, though they never at any point 
controlled, a majority of union mem- 
bers. 


fared ? n toe of a younger genera- 
lonof union leaders wi|h wester ties 
to the church hierarchy and a commit- ' 
ment to forms of 1 action which were 1 


7 . f l 1 •■iik-Hiiu-iiie worK- 
® r *i ‘ n i the ^federation ostensibly 
under its aegis regard the church as 
Irrelevant, or even hostile, to the 
- Porsoit of working-class interests. 

this dilemma noted 
by Medhurst between the conservative 
ht ni m^ ( 0f , tl i e i church hierarchy and 
illJE L dcfenCe of workers' in- 
terests .is • inherent ' in any claim to 

5fv°i^ Um ! veRalinicrestsin » society 

divided by class conflict; However, the 
conservative influ- 
, ^pce ^d the Colombian church,, as 
’ r *° th 0 sltuatidn'ln some other 

• tSl 'rtT n!ien ‘ ?n cb Wi<*. has made 

u Sit ¥ uUs ’ Indei!d ' 

m,S5ed mo H throughout the 
: comparative references to 


the creation of a more autonomous 
structure of production. (Eire, for 
example, has made itself a favoured 
location for Japanese companies seek- 
ing access to the EEC.) All in all the 
"unthinkable" notion of an indepen- 
dent Puerto Rico could have more lo 
recommend it than cither the iiidrpat- 
dentistas have been able to articulate 
or than this severe critic has been 
willing to recognize. 

Despite all this the electorate of 
Puerto Rico might still prove hard to 
persuade. Indeed some of Carr's most 
persuasive evidence suggests that they 
might hold out for statehood. They 
might even persuade the American 
political establishment that their com- 
mitment lo this cause was determined 
und widespread, and so would have to 
he honoured. (Although I suspect that 
it will prove far harder than most 
Malchoodcrs imagine to overcome 
America u resistance once a serious 
push for incorporation was launched. 
Is the USA.Iikcly to grant to poor and 
Spnnish-spcaking Puerto Rico what it 
persists in denying lo the more 
prosperous but mostly black District of 
Columbia?) But one defining charac- 
teristic of a colonial situation is that 
once the metropolitan elite starts ip 
reconsider its assumptions the atti- 
tudes of the colonized may rapidly 
become "unblocked" (as we may soon 
witness in Hongkong). This fascinating 
and challenging interpretation of Pw* 
to Rico's history and prospects wai 
commissioned because thoughtful 
Americans are becoming more witting 
to reconsider their assumptions awu 
their Caribbean colony. But in the lay 
analysis Professor Carr has chosen to 
vindicate the past rather than 10 {-"“T 
tain the possibility of a more authentic 
future. _ 

Laurence Whitehead is a fdlwj* 
politics at Nuffield College, Oxford 


other Latin American countries, p* 
deep splits in the labour movement m 
the end of World War II pnd 
cold war resolution with the defeat oj 
the communists was a drama P> a r. 
out in several of the more indusma ■ 
ized countries of Latin Amertn 
Where Colombia seems to have J ' 
fered is in the ability of the oath 
church to step into the place vacancy 
their rivals. It is the way in 
similar conflicts have given rise m s 
a different outcome which maxes 
Colombian case so interesting- 
Kenneth Medhurst has written 

competent book on a olaia' 

difficult subject. He has had to e P 
the church to readers intereste 
trade unions, and vice versa, i 
done this in a singularly under-r 
ched and compl ex country- . — =. . 

Ian Roxborough , _ 


fan Roxborough is lecturer in p°jj ^ 
sociology of Latin America ai 
London School of Economics. 




BOOKS 

Locke in 
context 


are not always the best. In particular, 
he expounds the intellectual back- 
ground to the Essay piecemeal, as the 


E nlitical interests to the exposition of 
is moral and political philosophy. 
Dunn writes in a dear and engaging 


ground to tne essay piecemeal, as tne Dunn writes m a clear and engaging 

needs of his exposition appear to fashion, and gives us a good picture of 

demand; this leads to obscurity (and Locke the man as well 3s of nis ethical 

sometimes to confusion), and I think views. To this extent the book is 


that the more humdrum approach of 
setting the stage of Aristotclianism, 
Boylcan corpuscularianism, and so 
forth right at the outset would have 
been preferable. He should also have 
included a discussion of the nature of 
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JSct as if the latter were a profes- I 
stall colleague writing a philosophy j 
textbook now. or of fading to relate \ 
(Id alone vindicate) his subject s phi- i 
Upbical concerns to those of the • 
present day - and that the former is 
always preferable. 1 

This thought embodies the arrogant 
ad fallacious view that our present 
phitaophical concerns are the only 
ofitsthat could possibly interest us (or, 
even more outrageously, the only 
proper concerns). Moreover, it relates 
ihe mo enterprises of doing philoso- 
phy and doing the history of philoso- 
phy in utterly the wrong way, appear- 
ing to regard them as necessnrily 
tafmlcable to each other: we enn 
undertake one of these enterprises, 
painstakingly considering the meaning 
of (say) Locke's words in the wider 
cMiextbothof his own aims nnd of the 
intellectual currents and debates of his 
wm day (and be “mere" historians) , or 
we can take the texts at their first-blush 
value and do philosophy with them. 

But why can't the product of the first 
enterprise be useful in the second, and 
indeed, how can someone who claims 
lobe using Locke’s account of a given 
philosophical topic rationally ignore 
the historical nature of his claim? 
Locke has been better served in this 
t , respect than many of the other great, 
dead philosophers; but it is none the 
less good that (wo recent introductory 
books on Locke, by John Dunn und 
R. S. Woolhousc, continue the pro- 
motion of this justcr attitude. 
Woolhouse’s book is a basic iulni- 
duttkm (presumably for first or 
wond-ycar students) to the major 
theme of Locke's Essay: Woolhousc 
concentrates, reasonably enough , en- 
tirely on Locke's theory of knowledge ; 
he does not concern himself at ail with 
fecke's moral and political philoso- 
phy, his philosophy of mind, his in- 
farentlal views on language, nor with 
ra treatment or particular ideas such 
wthoM of Identity or power. His aim is 
jo make sense of the Essay as a whole 
oy explaining how it answers Locke's 
«atra! purpose - “to enquire into the 
wginal, Certainty, and Extent of 
rapane Knowledge; together, with 
Grounds and Degrees of Belief, 
^Ptolon, and Assent” - and by making 
something of the intellectual 
JontextinwhichLockc’s question, and 
\^ ns ^ er ‘ Wcre formulated, 
woolhouse's aim and general 
rowegy are excellent, but his tactics 

The power 
^thought 

JJ^Matlen materialism in 
aih-century Britain 
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of a,, i^- Th® debate on the nature 
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ideas - the dismissive account on page 
47 is inadequate for the book's in- 
tended audience. Woolhouse's exposi- 
tion is obscure at other points too - 
most importantly, perhaps, in his 
handling of the Strasbourg clock exam- 
ple when explaining Locke's distinc- 
tion between real and nominal essence 


in chapter 1 1 . He gives the impression 
that it cun be taken for granted that the 
expert on clocks actually knows the 
real essence of the Strasbourg-type 
clock (and again, that the clocks 
mechanism is its real essence); this 
confusingly changes the point of 
Locke's example, and either misrepre- 
sents Locke’s actual position, or at 
least glosses over the controversial 
issue as to how far (if at all), in Locke's 
view, good scientific hypotheses could 
be thought to approximate to the truth 
about real essences. These complaints 
apart, Woolhouse's account is sensible 
and useful. 

Dunn’s book, in Oxford University 
Press's "Past Masters” series, also 
devotes itself to one aspect of Locke's 
work. Where Woolhousc concentrates 
on Locke’s Essay at the expense of his 
political and moral philosophy, Dunn 
spends seven of nis 89 pages on 
epistemology nnd metaphysics, and 
devotes almost nil of the rest to politics 
and morals. Like Woolhousc, Dunn is 
sensitive to the need to consider Locke 
in context (his earlier book. The 
Political Thought of John Locke , was a 
pioneering work in this connexion). 
He brings a clear understanding of 
Locke's character and of his personal 


views. To this extent the book is 
successful; but it docs not achieve 
Dunn's avowed purpose in focusing 
solely on Locke's moral and political 
work - to convince us that Locke is a 
“master". Dunn hopes to demonstrate 
Locke's greatness by charting his ma- 
jor failure - namely, his failure to 

E rovidc a rational vindication of his 
clicf that there arc fully determinate 
political and moral principles deriv- 
able from reason. But failures, howev- 
er “resonant", in Dunn's phrase, only 
intimate a thinker’s greatness if he 
makes an illuminating intellectual re- 
sponse to them. That is why the 
realization of the impossibility of con- 
juring a rationalistic political theory 
out of “God or Nature was not one of 
Locke's great achievements. Locke 
does not try to reconsider his woefully 
confused ideas about Ihe sources in 
which he locates this objectivity of 
practical rationality; even on Dunn’s 
own account, he is just tragically aware 
of the problem, and that is all. 

Locke is a master, however - and 
principally because of his work in 
metaphysics and epistemology. To de- 
scribe this work, Dunn claims, would 
“do little to illuminate questions of 
current interest". But of interest to 
whom? Dunn cannot have modern 
philosophers in mind; for they remain 
fascinated by Locke's thought , and are 
finding an increasing amount of philo- 
sophically valuable material in it. if he 
means tne intended audience of the 
book, why docs he assume that they 
can only be interested in polilicnl 
questions? 

Lindsay Judson 

Lindsay Judson is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at ‘Pembroke and Jesus Colleges, 
Oxford. 


Ethics for 
survival 

The Imperative of Responsibility: In 
search of an ethics for the technological 
age 

by Hans Jonas 

University of Chicago Press, £19.55 
ISBN 0226 40596 6 

At the time when the ethical problems 
connected with technological advance 
in so many seperate fields nre forcing 
themselves to the forefront of atten- 
tion, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of Hans Jonas’s closely 
arcuca and eloquent book. 

Its subject is encapsulated in its 
•subtitle; for what Jonas seeks to do is 
to provide the foundations for an 
ethics of human action appropriate to 
the situation in which mankind now 
finds itself. This situation is characte- 
rized. above all, by a growth in the 
power of technology to a point at 
which the causal reach of human action 
extends to the question of the very 
survival of the world. In the past, 

The presence of man in the world 
had been a first and unquestionable 
given, from which all idea of obliga- 
tion in human conduct started out. 
Now it has itself become an object 
of obligation: the obligation 

namely to ensure the very premise 
of obligation, that is, the foothold, 
for a moral universe in the physical 
world - the existence of mere 
candidates for a moral order. This 
entails, among other things, the 
duty to preserve this physical world 
in such a state that the conditions 
far that presence remain intact; 
which in turn means protecting the 
world's vulnerability from what 
could imperil those very condi- 
tions. 


The field or ethics remains, as it 
always has been, co-extcnsive with the 
area of reality subject to the effect or 
human decisions; but since this area 
now includes the whole natural, orga- 
nic and inorganic world, the ethics 
appropriate to the age must bring 
within its scope a range of issues which 
previous ethical systems could, quite 
properly, ignore. Where, previously. 


ethics could confine iisclf to investiga- 
tion of the conditions of right order 
among men and to the evaluation of 


the immediate consequences of action, 
ii must now lake account or man s 
obligation to nature - both in itself and 
as the precondition for human life - 
and to the probable long-range effects 
of human activity. 

We must educate our soul to a 
willingness to let itself be affected * 
by the mere thought of possible 
fortunes and calamities of future 
generations, so that the projections ; 
of futurology will not remain mere 
food for late curiosity or equally 
idle pessimism. 

It is not temperamental pessimism 
but a carefully cultivated awareness of 
the lack of balance between the scope 
of technology and the finite resources 
of nature, including human nature, 
that leads Jonas to propose, in opposi- 
tion to Ernst Bloch's technologically 
based principle of hope, a “heuristics 
•of fear' as the guiding principle in our 
conduct . . , , , 

Jonas does not avoid the difficult 
problems which his analysis raises. 
These difficulties arc both practical 
and theoretical. They touch on ques- 
tions of social policy as well as moral 
philosophy. As an example of the 
Former consider Ihe dilemma posed by 
a situation in which the relief of 
suffering among one's contemporaries 
can only be brought about by tne use of 
means which further imperil the 
chances of future survival. Issues like 



jeunesse Dorie by Ernst Frisch, 1926, »n illustration from A. G. Lehmann’s The European Heritage: an 
outline of western culture (Phaidon, £19.50). 


(hge ph -W useful bwjl^ (o iptro- 
to the controversy 
f 5 h occurred in Eng- 
latkem c *gh te enth century. 


way for materialism and for an attack 
on religion and morality. It portended 
materialism because if matter could 
conceivably be given thought by God, 
then would it not follow tnat it might 
conceivably possess a natural power of 
its own to generate thought? And it 
threatened religion and morality be- 
cause if thought could belong to matter 
then there need be no immaterial soul 
in man and hence nothing which could 
survive death and face judgment. 

Tlie ensuing controversy was con- 
cerned principally with whether matter 
could bear such a property as thought 
and. more generally, with what Sic 
natural properties of matter are. TW 
classic cprpuscu|arian conception is 
that matter is inert except for tM 
ability to transmit motion which it 
receives from elsewhere. Any further 
properties, such as . Jtmjjdjg 
attraction and (if possi We)^thou|hl 
could only belong lo U by special divine 

. maHerD^ring ‘he Eigh teent h c enpay 
the concept of matter tfcveloped, so 
that it was no longejr thought jo.be 
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essentially inactive. R. J ■ Boscovitch s 
conception' of matter as force surfaced 
in England in Joseph Priestley’s mater- 
ialism. Yolton argues thpt the dynamic 
conception of matter Is more congenial 
to materialism. . , 

Thinking Matter also contains useful 
discussions of eighteenth-century con- 
ceptions of space, of the idea of the 
“automatical man" and of the evolu- 
tion of physiological theories during 
the period. Yolton concludes that 
none of England’s so-called material- 
ists was realty a full-blooded material- 
ist unlike some French philosophes. 

Why was the eighteenth-ceqtiiry 
debate so different from the modern 
one? It is not because their physiolo- 
gical theories were more primitive 
than ours, but because they did not 
possess, the framework of reductive 
materialism with reference to which 
most of the modem discussion is 
conducted- Our discussion centres pn 
analytical behaviourism and various 
developments of it, such as the causal 
analysis of mind and functionalist. 
Their theories, are versiohs of emer- 
gent materialism and emergence is not 
particularly popular among ana ytical 
philosophers (though John Searle has 
recently defended \t). ^Consequently,. 

1|: r -r-b r i!l r 1 '' n ’ 1 1 ' • 
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they are concerned with questions like: 
if complex bodies can think, does it 
follow that - atoms have some 
elementary power of thought? Are 
mental states located at particular 
places in the brain, or are they prop- 
erties of the whole? By contrast, as far 
as 1 can tell, no one in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries considered the 
behaviourist or functionalist view (hat 
to think, perceive and feel is simply to 
be prone to move around and fidget in 
certain complicated ways. k 

Someone who thinks this a serious 
failure of imagination on their part will 
regard Yolton’s controveray as having 
only historical interest. On the other 
hand, anyone who thinks reductive 
theories are so bizarre that they would 
not appeal to an imagination . not 
corrupted by special pleading may find 
arguments of contemporary value in 
this book. Irrespective bf its contem- 
porary relevance Thinking Matter Is .a. 
very useful contribution to the history 
of ideas. • 


H. M. Robinson 

H. M:' Robinson is genior lecturer in 
philosophy at the University of Liver- 
pool. 
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this are not mere abstract possibilities 
foT speculation. They arise in relation 
to the use of chemical fertilizers for the 
relief of starvation as well as through- 
out the increasingly important ficldof 
genetic engineering. Tne whole tenor — 
of Jonas’s argument tends towards the 
conclusion, hursh but surely correct, 
that when immediate suffering and the 
possibilities of long-term survival arc 
weighed against each other it is the 
latter which must be given priority. 

Um by what right do we make such a 
judgment? Whnt is the proper found- 
ation of int ethics that gives priority lo 
future possibilities over present cer- 
tainties? In Ihe central chapters of the 
book Jonns clnbOTPtes a metaphysics 
of morals which derives from the 
philosophy of nature enunciated in Ins 
previous work, in particular The Phe- 
nomenon of Life ( 1966). According to 
this philosophy, the realm of nature is 
permeated by teleology, not in the 
sense that it plays any knownble part in 
a divinely ordained scheme of things, 
but simply because every organism is 
nrionlcd in its activities toward its own 
survival. One 'of the best things about 
the present volume is the way in which 
Jonas shows the importance of fids 
premise itt founding an ethical theory 
capable of resolving, intelligibly and 
consistently. Ihe dilemmas inherent In 
the ambiguous gifts of a technology 
which cannot accomplish even un- 
doubted goods without incurring in- 
estimable future costs. The heuristics 
of fear. Jonas’s updated generalization 
of the ancient concept of prudence as 
prime among the virtues required in 
practical philosophy, does not com- 
mand us to abstain from technological 
innovation but only to give extra 
weight to wb at are very reasonable and 
scientifically well-founded fears about ^ 
the effects such innovation may have. " 
In seemihg to tip the balance of 
judgment in this way a heuristics of 
tear actually redresses the initial imba- 
lance produced by the inherent, in- 
novatory dynamic of technology itself. 
Conscious, prudential wisdom alone 
draws man to the recognition of that 
responsibility for' the integrity of the 
world which, as a dependent but now 
dominant element in nature, he cannot 
in fact avoid. . 

The imperative of Responsibility is a 
brilliant, dearly argued book which 
penetrates to tne heart of the most 
intractable problems of Ihe modem 
world. If ethical debate is to contribute 
anything to man's struggle for survival 
beyond the present century this is the 
sort of work we need in order to lay out 
its necessary agenda. Without illusion 
or. despair. 'Hans Jonas brings us face 
to face with the issues on which any 
possible future depends. 


David J. Leyy 

David J. Levy is lecturer in sociology at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 
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BOOKS 

A life of 
seclusion 

Hie Selected Letters oT Robert Bridges, 
with the correspondence of 
Robert Bridges and 
Lionel Muir head, volume one 
edited by Donald E. Stanford 
Associated University Presses. £42.95 
ISBN 0874 13 1774 

Robert Bridges, like his near-contem- 
porary Methuselahs, Thomas Hardy 
and George Bernard Shaw, continued 
to produce remarkable work even into 
his eighties - the years between the 
wars. Like theirs his gifts developed 
slowly, but in other respects his career 
was strikingly remote from those of his 
fellow Victorian and Edwardian au- 
thors. The letters, although 
“selected", make a bulky, arguably an 
overweight collection, volume one 
(1865-1908.) contains over 500 pages: 
volume two, which is to include nil the 
textual and biographical notes, will 
presumably be of comparable length. 

Probably few poets have better lived 
out the ideal of metis satin in cor pore 
•emo. Bridges rawed stroke for Eton 
and for his Oxford college, took a 
second class in Greats, ana then qual- 
ified as a physician. Possessing an 
independent income, he had planned 
to practise medicine to equip himself 
for his poetic vocation: he would then 
retire at 40, and devote himself to 
writing. Broadly speaking, this scheme 
was fulfilled; he retired at 37 and 
married at 40. Meanwhile and there- 
after he followed a cool, sequestered 
Jife, befitting a country gentleman of 
cultivated tastes and sporting skills 
(notably riding and cricket): he wrote 
at leisure, and his work suggests an 
insistence on perfection rather than an 
urgency of creation. He was rarely 
unwell, but his wife, daughters and 
several, close friends .suffered repe- 
atedly from ill -health: this in part 
explains his exceptional seclusion. 

Among his principal correspondents 
in this volume are Lionel Mutrhead. a 
country gentleman of similar tastes (to 
whom he wrote over 400 letters); the 
critics and academics A. H. Builcn, 
Edmund Gosse , G . Lowes Dickinson, 
i - Ti: Mackail and Logan Pearsall 
Smith; Canon Dixon, a mutual friend 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Samuel 
Butler, Henry Newbolt and W. B. 
Yeats. An earn 
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An etching of Robert Bridges, 1898, by William Strang 


his Near Eastern travels, are far more 
successful in bringing scenery or 
adventures to life. Bridges compara- 
tively seldom reports anecdotes, con- 
versations. or his impressions of men, 
women or events, and wit is in short 
supply Here is a wry example: "If I 
had published what I had burned, or 
burned wliat I had published I should 
have been a popular poet." 

Still more striking, ai least in tills 
volume, is his isolation from the major 
cultural developments of his time, 
British or foreign. He knew Henry 
James, but speaks disparagingly of 
American literature generally, and 
hardly even mentions new work or ■ 
movements in France, Germany, Rus- 
sia or Scnndinnviu, yet none of his 
contemporaries had a wider know- 
ledge of languages, ancient and mod- 
ern. He was unquestionably a fine poet 
and technically an cxperimentii! one, 
nut the thought often recurs that his 


Butler, Henry Newbolt and W. B. 
Yeats, An early photograph admirably 
reproduces Bridges's splendid head, 
the intense animation of his gaze, and 
the sensitivity of his features. His 
fnends testify to the extraordinary 
charm of his presence, and claim that 
there was no company In which he 
wduld not have been distinguished. 
■ Newbolt recalls him at a London 
dinner in 1898 "flashing wit and 
• humour from every facet with the ease 
luriquickness of the Elizabethan dra- 
ma . Yet something in the act of 
correspondence seems to have dim- 
med the charjsma and dulled the 
intellectual edge. 

The letters are urbane, lucid, caring, 
courteous; they reveal aii affectionate 
andjenerous nature , and are devoid of 
malice, exaggeration or self-import- 
ance, But ih literary quality they are of 
Jpw tension. For a countryman there 
are surprisingly few descriptions of the 
. beautiful surroundings or Yaitendon. 

, Some: of 1 Myirhead’s letters, relating 


otograpn aamiraoiy 
:s's splendid head. 
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.. Samuel Becketthud the Meaning of . : 

. -Brfiigi a study In ontological pqratye 
byLa nee StJohriBy tier. 

MacrhU)an- £25.00 . i ’ ■ 

ISBN 0333 314742! 1 V 

Is Beckett a philosopher .of a kind? ‘ 

. .Can literature usefully engage with , 

' phildsopical issues? Can it, m parUeu- - 
. jar; . shed light oh such central pjetaph- 
ysical problems as the meaning of’ 
being? To all . these ' questions, Dr • 
ibutier replies emphatically "yes”. 

I'm not so sure. A few creative 
writers are also philosophers by rrain- * 


hut the thought often recurs that his 
imagination was insulated from the 
evolution of his time. It is here, surely, 
ihat the poet should be more alive than 
others: in I. A. Richards’s words, “he 
is the point at which the growth of the 
mind shows itself. This claim could 
not be made for Bridges. 

, He has suffered criticism for allow- 
ing thirty years lo-pass after Hopkins’s 
death before editing and publishing his 
friend's poetry. Professor Stanford 
gives a convincing explanation of the 
worthiness of Bridges's motives in this. 
Unfortunately while Bridges melicu- 
musly preserved Hopkins’s letters to 
him (some 170); he destroyed almost 
all his own replies. Still; his comments 
to Dixon on Hopkins's death ore 
illuminating-. 

That dear Gerard was overworked, 
unhappy, and would never have 
done anything great, seems to rive 
no solace. But how much worse 
would it have been had his promise 

splen^id^ 0 ^™ 0 ” bcen raore 
. Bridges, of course, discusSe; poetry 


in 8; his Murdoch. took; a first in Greats 
■ and has had a'distinguLshed career as a 
moral philosopher eVen though she 
5*“ publication of such novels as 
The, Bell and The Black Prince as her 

S reatest achievement. Slmorie de 
eauvoir has iiin^e 1 a significant con- 
tribution, as one would expect of an 
agregie dephilosophiewWo look the 
^. an ) ma ‘ ,6n only R y*ar after: Sartre 
did, to the elaboration of existentialist 
ethics aad feminist theory, but she will 
probably be’ remembered 'best for a 


wide range of autobiographic*! and 
semi-autobiographical writings which 
are candid, lucid Wd uniquely : in- 
formative about .Intellectual moVd-, 
menis in the Pari* of the ! 940s and 
afte^. . ; ' .. ; 

Neither writer would- 1 thlnk.clairtv 
that philosophical speculation lies at 
tnq heart pf her work. evenTesj that! it 


Wising 

up 


American lough: the tough-guy 
tradition and American characier 
by Rupert Wilkinson 
Greenwood Press, £27.95 
ISBN 0313 237972 

Growing up in an American city meant 
that you had to become something of 
an expert cartographer. You had to 
learn, quickly, that there were "tough" 
neighbour hoods, schools, youth clubs 
and pool halls, ns you learned later 
about tough bars and nightspots. The 
converse knowledge, that there were 
“safe" places, was equally local and 
specific. These mental maps, which 
usually coincided with racial and 
ethnic neigh boil rlionds, were accom- 
panied by a clear hierarchy depending 
upon the toughness of the inhabitants. 
Jews inevitably came at the bottom of 
that class, if at none other; the Irish 


and Poles were usually near the top. 
Blacks, as ever a special case, were in a 
class of their own tor toughness. These 


• ..... . v. mw. pvpu ihk wai- ii 

can only be understood fn technical' 
ways familiar, to phildsophere. Thhj. : ’. 
however, is what. Dr Butler .advances 
tor Beckett, especially the "residual" 


with various correspondents, such as 
Newbolt, Dixon, and Logan Pearsall 
Smith, hut most often at the technical 
level. There are few of the vigorous 
generalizations or obiter dicta . such as 
abound in the letters of many poets. A 
letter to Lognu Pearsall Smith sets out 
in magisterial fashion Bridges's prefer- 
ences among Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
and to Gosse he declares that "the 
most important of the qualities of 
writing must be directness, an un- 
broken connexion between thought 
a ?d expression:" these are rare gleams 
of gold dust. Perhaps Bridges needed 
an exceptionally stimulating corres- 
pondent to raise the tension of his 
communications. Such a one wns cer- 
tainly Yeats, whose occultism, which 
hored Bridges, proved a harrier, but 
whose personality evidently fascinated 
him Their exchanges nre exceptional- 
ly lively. Yeats’s summing-up in the 
introduction to the Oxford Book of 
Modem Ferre of Bridges’s undoubted- 
ly melodious poetry - “more birdlike, 
less human" is significant. 

Professor Stanford contributes an 
excellent introduction and commen- 
taries covering Bridges's residence at 
^ atiendon (IR82-1904) and at Chlls- 
well (1904-1930): these arc all the 
more valuable because of Bridges’s 
unwillingness to authorize an official 
biography. However, the size and 
price of a two-volume set raise ques- 
tions concerning the editorial pre- 
sentation. It seems debatable whether 
Selected Letters could not have been 
encompassed within a single volume. 
If this were judged impossible, the first 
volume could at least have included a 
list of contents and an index of proper 
^ which contains over 
50Q letters and lacks both these aids 
causes unnecessary fr ustration. 

Iaii Scott-Kilvert 

lan Scott- Kiivert is a former llfergture 
director; of the British Council. 


Beckett, the author of the post-//ow It 
(s texts. The merit of his study is that it 
• illuminates works like The Lost Ones 
and Lamest. which have received little 
critical attention so far arid which, by 
vmue of his approach, turn out to be 
less dauntihgly impenetrable to ration- 
al analysis and exegesis than has until 
a PP e ap d to; be the case.. The 
Originality if his approach lies in the . 
detailed exposition of Heidegger,- Sar- 
tie and Hegel which takes up three- 
quartersof the book and is undertaken 
, in Beckcttian terms. ' • : , ' 

of rESK* ,hC J 0r an ex P°sition ' 

. of Be ckett $ meaning ;n Works that are 
so compressed and allusive in express-" 

bv a Mfillamte Or- Pound. Dr WirUV,' 1 


hierachics were closely connected to 
perceptions of class and religion. 

It is splendid to find a cultural 
historian engaging with toughness and 
the American character. Toe strange 
process by which certain kinds of social 
thought loses its intended professional 
audience and becomes common intel- 
lectual property will, if there is any 
justice in such matters, bring the many 
readers of Middletown. Tfie Lonely 
Crowd and The Culture of Narcissism 
to Rupert Wilkinson's American 
Tough. Like the works by the Lynds, 
David Riesnian and Christopher 
Lasch, Wilkinson addresses n large 
and important theme. Students of 
American history, politics and lan- 
guage will find American Tough a mine 
of insights and interpretations. 

Wilkinson shows that the American 
concern for toughness was remarkably 
overdeterminea. The straggle to settle 
a continent, and the effort needed to 
create the industrial behemoth which 
the United States had become by the 
end of the nineteenth century, placed 
an absolute premium on certain vnlucs 
for which 'Toughness” Is n complex 
shorthand. It is precisely at this point, 
when the west was finally closed lo 
heroic settlement, and when the in- 
dustrial system was firmly intact, that 
fears of the dangers of softness and 


“over-civilization" raised t niM .L 

eilne towards a more visible style 2 
consumption on the nan nf thl •_? 
Neither Thorstein VcbTen nor SiSi 
N. Patten figure in wSff? 

j™-"'- hul ">®y ™ 

* 5 of consumption^ capitalism 

There were increasingly vocal 1 -™ 
iniahs who feared the effects of mw 
immigration and who criticized ,h 
tendency of advanced capitalism to 
imdcnmno through luxury and raorS 
decay the fundamental values of thrift 
and hard work. From Theodore 
Roosevelt onwards it has been pofitt- 
cnlly advantageous for presidents/and 
smaller political fry, to be perceived u 
being tough. Wilkinson has fascinalior 
things to say about the pervasivenea 
of the langauge of toughness. There 
may have been feminization of culture 
but Wilkinson identifies a counter- 
trend towards an even more aggres- 
sively masculine defining of stances 
and values. Those edit American 
idioms (hard-nosed, tough-it-out 
tough-cookie, hard-boiled) suggest 
how firmly established is the ethos of 
tough values in public usage. 

Although he makes sparing use ol 
the abundant literary materials, there 
is no doubt that American Tough sheds 
fascinating light on Hawkeyc, Ahab, 
Studs Lomgan, Philip Marlowe, Stan- 
ley Kowalski and Richard Pryor's 
immortal "macho- man". There is 
another group of tougliies who are less 
well served in Wilkinson’s pages. He 
says that in the United States tough- 
ness has overwhelmingly been a male 
quality; in consequence he says little ■ 
about female toughness ana notes 


none of its literary representations, 
from Hosier Prynnc to Isabel Archer 
and Lily Bart. Hud American Tough 
been written by a womnn it would have 
been in some respects a different book. 
Behaviour would have been as impor- 
tant as attitudes, and one imagines the 
book would have been a little more 
concerned with the practical consequ- 
ences of (male) aggression and tough- 
ness upon its (female) victims. (There 
is no entry for victim in the index.) As 
it is, it opens iro important new ureas in 
the study of American culture. 

Eric Homberger 

Eric Homberger is lecturer in American 
studies at the University of East Anglia. 



Samuel Beckett 

ary form of the issues with which 
Heideggergrapples in Being and Time. 


_ -sip— mi time, 
anri Nothingness, and 
n egei in The Phenomenology of Mind. 

-.He steys dose to these grandly 
metaphysical writers (showing a most 
refreshingly unBritish -willingness to 
f n ^8ewTth abstractions like the Void 




7 line MIC VU1Q 

tfu: Absolute) without claiming 
that Beckett has necessarily been influ- 
JEJ ^>7 by them; merely that he 
snares their metaphysical concerns. 

„ . , l ? x PL Hins *be enigmatic "voice” 

ffS. , <H r S qu f nt ^ incntionedll i Mob 

«.tf Qod ’ h - c Absolute, the author,, 
pointing out 
ft® 1 ri^ er 4t. c 1 0rtal,:i li |b t all these are 
' HfSW ' i ^ s -ftnystlcal intuition”, 
fn perhaps the ’'final depth” i 

> JJkiSS ® lt ’ ' W ' mystery towards . 
Which his parables aspire but which 
they never attaih'V 'That, Dr Butter 


they are, iajfact, explorations in liter- ; 


W ted out, js. an art of 
M 1 an obyious sense) unsuc- 


cessful, but if it makes it, the pn» 
nil, nix, nothing. “It is in the 
ble going-on that Beckett, as m . 
speaks to us as man , Dr Bun 
concludes, “and it Is within that ms- 
course that Being is to be founo. 
anywhere". He is not confident tliai n 

can be found there either -for this Is 
admirably neutral study, w*m 
ideological axe to grind - but if it “ .j 
then ’‘literature may come closer < \ 
than philosophy”. The reader may 
be as confident about that as Dr » . 
implies that he is. but will find that tea 
book gets closer than other at temp _ 
have done to explaining why Becke 
so magnificently aware of being cruci 

fled on the paradox that 
•ended 1 he has hevdr ended and mu« 
‘end yet again’ 

John Fletcher 

John Fletcher is prdfessor^^ t f 
live literature Tn the University oft** ■ 
Anglia. • r 
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Ptolemy’s 

u niverse 

ndany's Almagest 
(jjnjjated and annotated by 
Gj.Toomer 
Duckworth, £55.00 
ISBN07156 15882 

unonoiny is. by a very lurac margin, 
oldest of what arc still in many 
p referred lo ns .Iho "exact 
Sees”, and Almagest is the most 
sib}! an rial of ancient texts on the 
abject. As a textbook of astronomy it 
Jlgy any reasonable standards mag- 

n Srical astronomy is rarely taught 
mday except as a rather tedious 
iBcdary subject, but the general struc- 
mrc of the books from which it is 
taught « very much that of the 
Pubnalc prototype. As for the small 
mailer of Copernicus and lielioccntric- 
hy which intervenes between us and 
the ancient world, this has changed our 
Medially Earth-centred perspective 
on the world less than might be 
imagined; added to which, the strac- 
inre of Copernicus's De Revolutioni- 
|nu is so remarkably similar to that of 
/UtMgisf that the two might nt a glance 
be very easily confused. 

Almagest - the title comes from a 
bastardized Latin version of a blend of 
Arabic and Greek meaning “inathc- 
maiical systematic trcntisc" - was 
written by Claudius Piolemaeus in 
about ad! 50. Of Ptolemy’s person mid 
social milieu, however, we know nexi 
to nothing. His name tells us that lie 
was an Egyptian, with Greek, or at 
but Hellemzcd, ancestry; while the 

K 'red '‘Claudius’' shows him to have 
a Roman citizen. Working in 
Alexandria, the chief city of Greco- 
Roman Egypt, lie was excellently 
placed to write a general exposition, 
dnre Alexandria wns in possession or 
shat bad been, and probably still was, 
the best library in the ancient world. 
Although it is possible tlint there were 
earlier treatises or similarly vast scope , 
they have not survived, perhaps be- 
cause Ptolemy's so effectively replaced 
them. This is true, for instance , of the 
work of his great predecessor, I lipptir- 
*•*». now known chiefly through 
dwagist itself. Indeed, purl of the 

E tl importance of A Images i lies in 
potential it holds for reconstructing 
to earlier history of astronomy. 


centuries before Ptolemy, especially 
by Eudoxus and Aristotle. The 
geometrical genius was Eudoxus, the 
philosophical support, and publicity, 
were provided by Aristotle. A century 
and more after Aristotle came the 
eccentric and cpicyclic models of 
planetary motion, where the emphasis 
was on u two-dimensional representa- 
tion; and here the first important name 
is that of Apollonius. Ptolemy falls into 
this second tradition, although there is 
some evidence (outside Almagest ) that 
he also wanted to reconcile nis views 
with the philosophical attractions of 
the Aristotelian system. 

Ptolemy inherited more than Greek 
gcomctricul styles and models: he 
followed (though three centuries inter- 
vened) in the footsteps of Hipparchus, 
who had inherited a far richer collec- 
tion of observational records than the 
Greeks could provide — those from 
Mesopotamia. In this way, the best of 
two worlds was combined, and astro- 
nomy became geometrical and quan- 
titative. How many were its practition- 
ers it is very hard to say; certainly, 
names are not plentiful. Ptolemy owed 
much to just one person. Menelaus, 
who lived about two generations be- 
fore him, and who provided the basic 
spherical trigonometry which he ex- 


sphencai trigonometry wmen ne ex- 
ploited so effectively in Almagest. 

It is as a result of the fact that we rely 


so heavily on Ptolemy for earlier 
astronomical history, that a historical 
controversy about just how much 
Ptolemy did take from Hipparchus has 
rumbled on over the Inst two centuries, 
slurring in earnest with J.IJ.J. Dclam- 
bre in the early nineteenth century, 
and reaching a high point (in tempera- 
ture, if nothing else) with the publica- 
tion of R. R. Newton's The Crime of 
Claudius Ptolemv (1977), which Pro- 
fessor Toomcr believes brought the 
whole topic into disrepute. Broadly 
speaking, the controversy concerns the 
intellectual honesty of Ptolemy in the 
manipulation of Ins observational, 
pseudo-observational, and computa- 
tional material. The suggestion has 
been that he processed his materials in 
such u way as to make his theories 
seem more rigorous than was strictly 
justifiable. The controversy is one of 
great complexity, and it is a measure of 
the importance of this new translation 
that it will enable a wider audience 
than ever before to judge the issues for 
itself. 

Until now there has been no adequ- 
ate translation of Almagest into En- 
glish. This serious lacuna has been 
more than adequately filled by G. J. 
Toomer, professor of the history of 
mathematics at Brown University, 
Rhode Island. His rendering is author- 
itative, and taken together with the 


frininmcs to the translation, which 
concern both the content and the 
readings accepted by J. L. Heiberg, 
editor of lire standard edition of the 
Greek original , it assumes the status of 
an essential supplement to Hint edi- 
tion. 

A knowledge of the intellectual 
milieu in which A Inwgest was pro- 
duced. is something that can be largely 
pieced together from Professor Taom- 
cr's introductory material. Fool notes 
and appendices, although the hook 
was not intended as a substitute for 
such aids ns Olaf Pedersen's A Survey 
of the Almagest or Otto Neugebauer s 
A History of Ancient Mutnemniicul 
Astronomy. As Toomer points out, the 
position of Almagest as the standard 
textbook in astronomy for advanced 
students in the schools in Alexandria 
(and no doubt in Athens and Antioch 
too) is demonstrated by the partially 
extant commentaries on it bv Pappus 
(circa 320) nod hy Theon of Alexan- 
dria (circa 370). 

Divided into thirteen books and (in 
this version) occupying over six hun- 
dred pages, Almagest is of course cast 
in geometricnl (Euclidean) , rather 
than in a more easily digested trigo- 
nometrical, notation. Appearances 


a trigonometry, necessary for the work 
as u whole. In the following hooks we 
find spherical astronomy (using times, 
length of daylight, and so on), the 
theory of the Sun, that of the Moon, 
the two luminaries together, the fixed 
stars, and - in the last five books - the 
five planets then known. Ptolemy took 
a knowledge «r elementary geometry 
and arithmetic for granted, nut to 
mention a sexagesimal system which is 
likely to he less well known to modem 
readers than its binary desccndent. 

Not least among the virtues of 
Professor Toomcr’s work is that ii 
includes enough by way of an explana- 
tion of basic terminology and notation 
lo enable modern readers with a 
smattering of Euclid to work through 
the text. Astronomers old enough to 
have been brought up on synodic and 
ecliptic anomalies, rather than on 
microwave spectroscopy and nuc- 
leosynthesis. will feel very much at 
home. As for those who teach the 
history of astronomy, this attractively 
produced book, with its appendix of 
specimen calculations and its hundreds 
of emendations to Heiberg, should 
satisfy most tastes. 


sieai ureen traditions for accounting 
fa the complexities of observed 
planetary motions. The first, the sys- 
kniof “homoccntric spheres" (like l lie 
hyers of an onion, with the Earth at 
centre), had been developed five 

Swedish 

pioneer 

Linn*™: the man and his work 
WyTareFrilngsmyr. with 
Attributions by Sten Llndrotb, 
gtnar Eriksson and Gunnar Broberg 

|SM 5 6 T 8 0miaPrcss ' £2L25 

Ami naturalist Linnaeus 

slatus ° r a “great 
jjm. i. n f t * le history of science. His 

X Mte re 9 u l nt,y mvokcd * n conne- 

-ft specific innovations, 
sexual al nomenclature and the 
*ith tb»« a ?! stcm edification, and 

W Srawtil enthusiasm for order- 

Qdutete rt, - a L in 8 the richness of 
ibelEw. c, 6* ,tee nth century. Yet 

ta pS^ nnacwinEn B ,ishis 

• fll - ese four essays have 
in Swedish bc- 
‘ tQhave » they do not seem 

tiqn, for ,h ‘ s lrans,a_ 

filediniff ^ footnotes, already 
^refprertces to secondary 
hnS’f&S 5 - y ° ut ?f date. It is in 



are, however, at least partially mis- 
leading, For the first book - unfamiliar 
though its notational dress may be - is 


Physics 
was never 
the same 


The Demon In the Aetlicr: 

the life of James Clerk Maxwell 

by Martin Goldman 

Paul Harris/Adam Hilgcr, £18.00 

ISBN 0862280265 

James Clerk Maxwell was born in 
Edinburgh in 1831 and died at Cam- 
bridge (where he was first Cavendish 
professor of experimental physics) in 
1879. During his short life lie laid the 
foundations of modern theoretical 
•physics - u claim that may seem 
exaggerated in view of the highly 
advertised revolutions that have occur- 
red in theoretical physics during the 


ppcaranccs J. D. North 


J. D. North is professor of the history of 
science at the University of Groningen. 


childhood and young manhood ii is a 
work of genius, one of the most 
brilliant things done in the Victorian or 
any other age. All of which is lo say 
that Campbell undersiood what he was 
doing while Garnett did. not. 

Martin Goldman sets out to redress 
the balance. Writing with the intention 
of being at least broadly comprehensi- 
ble to a lay audience, he has had to 
restrict technical details in his account 
of Maxwell's work, hut he has done 
well. The two chapters on the twin 
peaks of Maxwell's achievement, the 
electromagnetic theory of light and the 
molecular gas theory ( i lie ■ aether" and 
the “demon” of the title ) are clear and 
sound. The chapter on Maxwell’s 
other scientific work, which ranges 
from taking the first colour photo- 


graph to writing the first significant 
paper on automatic control theory 
(cybernetics), provides u picture of the 


Woodcut depleting Ptolemy showing an astronomicnl globe to his 
hand-innidens, from the frontispiece to PoeticonAstronomicon (1482) 
- the first printed book oil astronomy. From Evan Hadingham s Early 
Man and the Cosmos (William Heinemonn, £14.95). 


romuntic, sensitive to nature s 
beauties, and deeply religious. The 
resulting tension is significant. On the 
one hand, the authors recognize that it 
is no longer possible to write the 
history of science through the lives of 
the great, while on the other they wish 
to show that Linnaeus was a genius, a 
special person, and that his specialness 
was, in some undefined way. con- 
nected with his being Swedish. 

Linnaeus is often praised in the book 
for his "modern" views, since being 
"ahead of one's time" is a sure sign of 
genius, while his belief in some folk- 
lore stories (such as that swallows hvc 


under lakes in the winter) is treated 
with embarrassment. Although s°re e 
attempt is made to put Linnaeus in the 
context of his times in order to show his 
work in its historical setting, it is a 
pretty half-hearted one. The authors 
see Incmsclves in the tradition of the 
history of ideas associated particularly 
with A. O. Lovejoy. In fact, they sec 
ideas through only one analytical tool - 
influence. Accordingly, there is a cer- 
tain amount of information given ab- 
out what Linnaeus read, his fnends 
and correspondence, but little more. Ij 
is most surprising, given the evident 
importance of Swedish culture for the 
contributors, that , almost nothing -is 


tan Tr *7 oul 01 «ate. ii is in 

doesS,T ?ble Aether this book 
science B iifr aeu9 0r the history of 
Mil! subtitled the 

lt ^ xplorts > ,cither 
?^ilhecri3 h y ’ ^naeus the 
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Surpns 


speaking audience, largely ignuramcu 
Scandinavian history, such a dtscjjh 
Sion would have been very usjfol- The , 
total absence of any system otic 
account of Linnaeus’s education and 
intellectual^ formation 

ably (he essays vary irt quality* those by , 


Frfingsmyr and Broberg, on geology 
and tne classification of man respec- 
tively, arc the best of the four. But 
even they tend to confine themselves 
to a descriptive summary of Linnaeus’s 
ideas. 

It is, however, important lo recog- 
nize the difficulties of writing about a 
figure like Linnaeus. There are two 
reasons for this. First, much of his 
work was in taxonomy and therefore 
based on detailed descriptions of natu- 
ral objects. It is tedious to rehears 
these, yet hard to explain the signifi- 
cance of different . dassificatory 
schemes without concrete examples. 
Linguistic precision in the use of terms 
like “species", ‘‘genus’’ and “order is 
essential, but expressing in simple 
language how such ideas developed 
ana were used can be difficult. Second , 
it is almost impossible to write about a 
single person without isolating them 
from their context, and even if the aim 
is to debunk the “great man syn- 
drome, the concentration on a special 
mind reinforces notions of genius 
which undermine a properly historical 
account. While this may be appropri- 
ate on occasions, it can have an 
intellectually deadening effect. 

In the end, contrary .to our expecta- 
tions. we have no unified account of 
Linnaeus, no sense of his social and 
cultural milieu, no idea how being 
. Swedish affected his thought, and no 
feel for why people cared so much 
about natural history in the eighteenth 
centuiy. 7 . ' ' : . .. . : 

L. j. JordanoVa 

L. J. Jordanova is lecturer in history at 

the University of 'Essex .-. ; " 


twentieth century, out it is true. Read 
any book on physics written before 
(and indeed many written after) Max- 
well’s Treatise on Electricity atuf 
Magnetism (1873) and you are in a 
quaintly old-fashioned world. Read 
Maxwell and you will find dial, except 
in the description of electrical instru- 
ments, this is the kind of physics wc 
learn today. 

Referring to the schoolboy gnme of 
making lists of all-time great men, 
Martin Goldman remarks that "In 
physics a clear division does emerge: 
Archimedes, Newton, Maxwell and 
Einstein are in a different league from 
the rest". But Maxwell did not live 
long enough to acquire the same 
recognition as' Newton or Einstein. 
Another three decades and Maxwell 
would have seen his epoch-making 
prediction of the existence of radio 
waves(l864), verified by Hertz in 1888 
and put to use in trans-Atlantic com- 
munications by Marconi in 1901. With 
his strong personality and compulsive 
charm, he would have exerted as large 
an influence over younger men as did 
Newton - and probably a more benign 
one. But all his followers had to work 
with were four gracefully written 
books and a hundred scientific papers 
tardily collected together by W. D. 
Niven in 1890. As for his inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge in 1871, “mtro- 
ductory Lecture on Experimental Pliy- 
sics", there is no finer statement of the 
meaning and value of scientific re- 
search and its relation to general 
culture. 

In 1882. three years after Maxwell s 
death, there appeared a Life of James 
Clerk Maxwell written by his long-term 
friend Lewis Campbell, then professor 
of Greek at St Andrews University, in 
collaboration with William Gamcit, 
Maxwell's demonstrator at- Cam- 
bridge. The Campbell-Gamett biogra- 
phy is an pnusual work, scarcely fitting 
Lytton Strachey's stereotype of the 
Victorian biography: “Those two fat 
volumes, with which it is our custom to 
commemorate the dead . . . with their 
toiie of tedious panegyric, their la- 
mentable lack of selection, of detach- 
ment, of design”. A fair characterize- ' 
tion is that as an account of Maxwell's 
scientific work it is pedestrian, as an 
account of his scientific career it is 
marginaLbut.thatas an account of his 


breadth of the man aptly summarized 
in Goldin mi’s quotation from ihe late 
Professor C. A. C’ouUon: "There is 
hardly one of {Maxwell’s papers] 
which does not open up some new 
field. There is scarcely a single topic 
that he touched upon which he did not 
clinngc almost beyond recognition." 

The biogranhicul chapters are even 
more successful - By rcudiug many of 
the original sources. Goldman hns 
been able to re-tell Campbell's story 
with freshness and supply the best 
nccount yet of Maxwell s professional , 
career. Above nil he hn& that most 
essential quality in n biographer, de- 
i ached sympathy. He remarks in the 
preface: "During the Writing of this 
nook I have come to appreciate James 
Clerk Maxwell more and more, both as 
a scientist and as a man." Readers will 
share Goldman’s experience. Maxwell 
was a great scientific genius but he was 
an even greater man. Gentle but with a 


sense of humour, courteous but cap- 
able on occasion of what Goldman 
rightly calls a “splendid Tudcness" - it 
is an intriguing mixture. Even more 
intriguing is the way this quintessential 
Christian gentleman, who spent so 
much of his life on a remote estate iii j 
the southwest of Scotland inherited '*■ 
through an illegitimate line from the 
ninth Lord Maxwell! Has appealed to 

E eople of widely varied character and 
acKground. 

C. W, F. Everitt 

C. W. F. Everitt is affiliated with the W. 

W. Hanson Laboratories of Physics at 
Stanford University, and author of 
"James Clerk Maxwell: physicist and 
natural philosopher (Scribners, l$75). 

A collection of documents surround- 
ing James Clerk Maxwell's "On the-r. 
Stability of the Motion of Saturn's 
Rings” (1856) has been edited by 
Stephen G. Brush, C. W. F. Everitt 
and Elizabeth Garber, and published 
with an introduction and the original 
' paper as Maxwell on Saturn’s Rings by 
MIT Press at £22.50. 

A paperback edition of The Leibniz - 
Clarke 'Correspondence, with extracts 
from . Newton 's " Principle'* and 
"Opticas", edited by H.G. Alexander, 
has been published by Manthcstcr 
University Press at £4.95. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Publications 

Ming Tvow's MviUer-Tangue Main te- 
nant f is a iim'cy of pjii-iinic Chinese 
language chsses. hused un interviews 


in London. Manclu'Mci. tuinimrgh 
and Liverpool. The booklet isuvaihhle 
free (rain the Commission for Racial 
Equality. Elliot House. 10-12 Ailing- 
inn Sircct. London SW1H SEN. 

Number one in the series Bow Educa- 
tional Briefings is Polliinrl Itlein in 
Western Europe ioilav hy the Con- 
m: native MF for Wriniuec. Robert 
Jackson. It is available ai 12 from The 
Bow Group. MU High ifolhorn. Lon- 
don WC IV 7UT. 

Tlic latest Bulletin of the Institute of 
Development Studies at the University 
of Sussex focuses on "Developmental 
states in East Asia: capitalist mid 
socialist". Ten ennui luiton examine a 
number of Issues, including slate in- 
tervention. administrative tradition. 
\hilgnme and foreign investment in 
ChfflB, Korea, and Taiwan. Copies, 
prospectuses and a Lin of Writings by 
IDS Members arc available from IDS 
Publications. University of Susses, 
Brighton UNI 9RE. 

The Manpower Services Commission 
has coIIj born ted with Longman's, the 
educatiunul publishers. !<■ produce a 
new package for the Vomh Training 
Scheme. Irniniuft far Venutifity com- 
prises a much-praised video starring 
nop star fluster Bit <od vessel und Janice 
Long, and Is nan it ted by Radio I disc 
jockey Mike Smith, together with four 
nooks and two hoard games. The lexis. 
Improve Yuur Writing. Improve Your 
Rent ling. Improve Your Learning. Im- 
prove Your Nuinl/er Skills, together 
with other resources and u leuehcrs' 
handbook arc uvnilublc direct front 
iongman. .V-.1J Tanner Row. York 
YOI IJF. Coniuct Cathy Hick on (MM 
-USOI for furl her details 


Appointments 

STRATHCLYDE 

Professor David J Ted ford of Strath- 
clyde University's department of elec- 
tronic and electrical engineering has 
been reappointed deputy principal nf 
the university. He hus als*.> been 
appointed vice principal designate. 
l — Professor Michael J. Baker of the 
university’s marketing department, 
has been appointed to the second 
deputy principfllship. 

LIVERPOOL 

Lectureships! P. H. Mellor (electrical 
engineering and electronics); Dr J. E. 
Mouenhend (tnecha leal engineering); 
D. Atklpsoo (ecology).- 

The City Ui - one alt London's but- 
known adult education centres - has 
appointed a new principal. Mr William 
Tyler is current principal of the Man- 
chester College of Adult Education. 
He succeeds Dr Ron South. CDE, who 
has been In charge at the City Ul since 
1968. 


Promotions 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 



Chairs 


•^rifVsjpnl Cymru) 

Readerships: Dr K. Board (electrical 
and electronic engineering. University 
College. Swansea); Dr Muriel Cham- 
berlain {history. University College. 
Swansea); Dr A. Cryer (biochemistry. 
University College. Cardiff): Dr R. A. 
Dodgsboo (geography. University Col- 
Ibm. Aberystwyth); Rev Ishvyn Fferwe 
Ells (Webh, Sunt David's University 
College. Lampeter); Dr i. R. Elher- 


and electronic engineering. University 
College. Swansea); Dr Muriel Cham- 
berlain (history. University College. 
Swansea): Dr A. Cryer (btochcmlilry. 


It was the Underground more than anything else that helped create London’s 
metropolitan sprawl. In 1907, Golders Green in North London was still (top) a relatively 
sleepy outpost. By the 1930s, the main Tube lines were stretching out. Southgate Station. 


-r-- ■■■■ «.ww. ... Ill Liviiuuii rr ns ami viuu; u reimiVL'lY 

sleepy outpost. By the 1930s, the main Tube lines were stretching out. Southgate Station, 
designed by Charles Holden, Is now a listed building and was one of London Transport’s 
showpieces. Pictures from Gavin Weightman and Steve Humphries* The Makine of 
M °dem London (£12.95, £8.95 paper), published by Sidgwick & Jackson in connection 
with the London Weekend Television series. 


ington (plant science, University Col- 
lege. Cardiff); Mr 0. N. Harding 
(political theory and government. Uni- 
vcnily College. Swansea); Dr Roger 
Hughes (animal biology. University 
College. Bangor); Rev Dr Gwilym H. 
Jones (biblical studies. University Col- 
lege, Bangor). 


BRUNEI. 

Personal professorship) Dr Roger 
Dean (cell biology). 

Readerships: Dr it. Dhavan (depart- 
ment of law); Dr J. H. P. Tyrnan 
(chemistry). 


LIVERPOOL 

Personal professorships i Dr Barry Hin- 
der (social statistics / sociology); Dr 
Michael Ormo (pharmacology and 
therapeutics); Dr David williams 
(dental materials / dental sciences). 
Senior lectureships: A. Turner (ortho- 
paedic and acciaant surgery); M. E. 
Motyneux (tropical medicine); P. J. 
Rowe (law). 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Personal professorships: Dr Howard 
Allen (structural engineering); Dr 


Geoffrey | lowson (mathematical curri- 
culum studies). 

Rndarshlp; Dr R. C. King (mathema- 
tics). 

• Senior lectureships: Dr S. D. Wrnlton 

e lology); Dr A. J. Rest (chemistry); 

r J. Evans (chemistry); Mr E. J. 
Zaluska (electronics); DrM. J. Griffin 
(Institute of Sound and Vibration Re- 
search); Mr A. Ulph (economics); Dr 
H. V. Wheal (neurophysiology); Dr 
R. F. Grimblc (nutrition); Dr D. F. 
Cooper (accounting and management 
science): 


Dr K. J. Treharne has been appointed 
head of the plant science division at 
Long Ashton Research Station and 
director of the station. The post also 
curries a chair at Bristol University and 
headship of the university's depart- 
ment of agriculture und horticulture. 

Dr Wynne Hurlcn, senior research 
fellow at Chclscu College, University 
of London, hus been appointed to the 
Sydney Jones chair of science educa- 
tion at the University of Liverpool. 

Dr Alan dc Pennington, senior lecturer 
in the University of Leeds department 
of mccliunicol engineering, fius been 
appointed to the ncwly-cstublishcd 
chair of coniouicr-aidcd engineering Ml 


appointed to the ncwly-cstublishcd 
chair of coniotiicr-uidcd engineering nl 
the University of Leeds. 

Mr John Russell lUnnclIs, senior lee- 


Grants 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNF. 

Dr A. W. Skillcn, £37,000 from North 
of England Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (scrum gulactosyltrnnsfcrasc 
isocnyrntcs and potential as cancer 
marker); Dr P. Kendnll-Titylor, 
£79,25*1 from MRC (mechanisms reg- 
ulating cell growth and proliferation hi 
normal thyroid and autoimmune thyr- 
oiditis); Dr B. H. Hirst, £3.000 from 
Astra Pharmaceuticals Ltd (gastroin- 
testinal physiology); Professor D, 
Eccleston mid DrM. Place, £4U0 from 
Mental Health Foundation (disturbed 
adolescents und their families); Profes- 
sor P. T. Emerson nnd Dr H. M. 
Arthur. £58,965 from MRC trolc of 
DNA helicosc II in DNA repair und 
replication in E. colit; Professor F. 
Good ridge. £4,324 from British Tech- 
nology Group (elect rode ositkin wills 
cciuentiition); Professor K. V. 
Thompson, £27.tgHl from SAP Ltd 
(coul ng programme); Dr J. 8. 1)urdcss 
und Professor L Maunder, £43.050 
from SERC (solid state vibratory gym- 
scope): Professor R. N. Parkins, 
£25,215 from MoD (corrosion fatigue 
in high yield strength steels); Dr R. L. 
Townsin, S20.UCK1 from Societv of Nuv- 
al Architects und Marine I'nginccrs 
(rough propcllor penalties); Professor 
D. (j. Armstrong, £67.171 (min 


AFRC (digestion metabolism und re- 
lated milk production studies): Profes- 
sor D. G. Armstrong, £14. 844 front 
Nulrimix Ltd (sllngc Tnticulanls). 


production studies): Profes- 
Armstrong, £14.844 front 


OPEN 

Dr C. Pillinger. £159.305 fmm SERC 
(sluble Isotope studies o( inliuillve 
tiintter ill solar system); l)r S. Drury. 
£35,624 from NliKC (remote sensing. 
cvulunihm of thematic nmj/pei am I 
SPOT Mitellile ilutu for ueuloglcul 
mapping and mineral exploitation); 
Protestor J. J. Spurkes, £23.850 from 
Alvcy Direcioruie (infonnullon tech- 
nology education nnd inditing pl.mj; 
Professor D. L. Nutiall and Dr P. ('lift . 
*31.600 from I.cvarhulme Trust (im- 
• lure, impact und effectiveness of 
schemes for upprnlsitl of schuol 
teachers); Dr K. Ailcnlmnmjth , 
£27 .(XX) from u consortium of industrial 
companies (preparation nf industrial 
training courses on underwater sensing 
principles); Dr J. H. Johnson and Dr 
F. Halroyd, £31,476 from Natural 
Environment Research Council (classi- 
fication algorithms for digital cartog- 
raphic data, based on many possible 
pixel structures and investigation of 


turer in comparative . 

SJreSg 

UMIST has announced t» n .w 
rial appointments: Dr Noel 
who with colleagues 
lines with ihecC ,K 1 tle fe rt 
extracted from hotuehSttV* 
been appointed to fee dai,^ 
me chemistry. Dr Bah 

special Held he 

behaviour of moteeff SF? 

b^nmadcpmrcssarofchSa^ 

Tbe University of a.., , 

unpointed “I 


Hopkins, inventor of the zS 
who retired this year. kB 


pixel strucfurcJjProfe^r R F[Ar 
£19,785 from SERC (fabric*^ 


u»ncu, lo.uuJ from SERC (-!«*. 
gent computer-aided inumiic? 
aspects of the SERC ALVET/IRM 
programme); Dr K Williamv CllJt” 
from DTI (charactcriaiiou bn 
metal reaction rates on strucnml ual 
in simulated marine cnviionmtrai 
Professor N Gower. £17JM0 fin 
ILEA (teacher fellowship); Dr E t 
Gibson with Dr C. PillinKt, flit 
from Lcverhulmc Trust (fluuB rl 
volatiles in mctearilci); Dr I. Rida 
£2.045 from Milton Keynes Dod» 
ment Corporation (ponds and amrt> 
bians in Milton Keynes); Dr it G 
Stewart, £ 1 .200 (mm Nuffield FtniA- 
lion (chronic adminiuralioniiiikrtJ 
and bruin function r. Dr D. I. Cmut 
£3,400 fmm Rolls Roycc Ltd (»J 
thickness mensurements ofdnilecn* 
ml turbine blades); DrS, P.Lnduri 
Dr K. Williams. £2.742 from SEN 
(role nf crack-tin plasticity in rmir» 
menl-sensitivc irnrlurc of doircu 
alloys): Mr G. Normie, £1250 h*i 
British Council (British ind Ntrt 
American Network for Adult EAx* 
linn Conference); Mr N. Warn 
J.2.IXKJ from Consumm* Asndwi 
(growing trials un 13 orgaatc tel 
additives). 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNI 
Dr C. T. G. Hear, £18,919 bo 
Wellcome Trust (evaluation of 
base disturbance); Dr M. F- Baso 
dine, £16,1X0 from North ofEi|W 
Cancer Research Campaign (enh* 
tion of human Uver rcnognfo » 
models for evaluation of cyttbar 
therapy and immunoihonpy): Dm 
1 1. J. Goodshlp. £753 from MM* 
ul Research Trust (whole 
turnover in chronic renal km 
Microbial Technology Group. W® 
from Tyne and Wear County Cow 

S tudies In biotechnology); Pm*** 
. A. Shaw. £42,865 W® W 
(United Kingdom tiwlnl ij" 
aspirin trial); Dr C. 
from Wellcome Trusj fluaetta** 
fcrentlalion of basBl laiiilna*^ 
development of rat nerve-mwep 
lions); Dr J- E. Cotes. 

Smith Kline Foundation (wpw 
oimpalrment and 
occupational lung disease); 

M. D. Rawlins and Dr O. p. W. 

£2 1 ,400 from North of EngUndug 
Research Campaign (cb«oW“2 
nogen metabolism in retauoo 
ary liver cancer). 
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BBC 2 
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ranfield 

Lecturer in 
Operations 
Management 

The CranffeW School of ManoQsment wishes to appoint a 
lecturer who will be expected to contribute to teaching and 
ratoorch across the brood range of operations management 
md to specialise in one or more of the following areas: 
Materials Management, Manufacturing Planning and Control, 
Technology Management, Service Operations. 

A high standard of teaching is required at boih post-graduate 
wd experienced management levels. 

Candidates should have a good first degroo (a higher degree In 
business would be an advantage), business experience end el 
best some experience of toRchlng/lecturlng, though not 
nocessartfy h an educational onvlronmont. The proferrod age 
range Is 25-35, 

TTra current Lecturer salary scale rises to £14,126 (undor 
ra™w) and assistance moy be glvon with relocation expensos. 

Enquiries should be addreaoed to tho Personnel 
Department, Cranfleld Institute of Technology, Cranflald. 
B»tfordjMK43 0AU telephone Bedford (0234) 760111 
•Mansion 3336. 


P University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF MARKETING 

PART-TIME TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 

j“Wfcation8 are invited for three lectureships each tenable 
w a inree-year period and equivalent to 60% of the norma! 
wi-wne appointment. Applicants should possess a degree 
mim! ? f 7 e, * ng * Economics or related discipline and have 
[^P^ pracllcal experience, The successful candidates 
^^SSts 0 oonlribu,e ,0 ,he supervision ol post- 

^^on^Leclurers scale (C7.190-E14.125 per annum). 

^cation terms and further particulars (quote Ref: 49/84} 
from StaH Office, McCance Building. 
Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ. 

. dale tor applications: 7 September, 1084. 
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. University of 
Cambridge 

SECRETARYOFTHE 
SCHOOLOF _ 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 

i ora Invltojl Tor 

t or Secretary of .the 

ni- 

in 

uie rirat inaurtce witn she 
pockiblllty of reeppojniment 
fo the retlrlna mb- The pen- 
■lonoble stipend la Cl 6.025 l 
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■duinbPaUvu ? xp , eH Ed5.1 1 
preferably In a medical school, 
ie deairable. 
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obtained from the gwrttafy y 

to whom appRceUone (ID 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE RESEARCH 

Computer Officers 

(2 posts) 

ThB Department of English haa two vacancies for computer officers 
to help develop the department's work In Computational Lin- 
guistics and In particular to work on a major lexical research 
project directed by Professor J M Sinclair. Both postholdars will 
report to the COBUILD Computing Officer, Mr J H Clear. 

Post 1 ("COBUILD Phase II Post") 

Specifically to assist a team of lexicographers who are 
building up a database containing a new analysis of Eng- 
lish lexis, based on a large corpus of modern English. 
Responsibilities will Include assisting with database 
management, enhancing the Interface between main- 
frame and micros, software development, and guLdlng 
the advising research staff, many of whom have Tittle or 
no computing experience. 

Tho phase P appointment la for the period up to 31 July 
1886. 

Post 2 ("ELR/COBUILD Phase 111 Post") 

1) To provide computing expertise as necessary for Phase III of 
the COBUILD lexical research project, which Includes the prepar- 
ation of course books and other materials. This will involve setting 
up end maintaining files, developing file transfer end other son- 
ware, and helping to design ana implement vocabulary-conlrol 
programs. Also to assist with the management and exploitation of 
the growing Birmingham corpuB of English text. 

2) To provide advice and support lo the English Language Re- 

search group in general, Including assistance with proiect design 
and programming for smaller research projects In computational 
linguistics. , . . 

Tho ELR/COBUILD Phase III appointment Is for e period of 12 
months. 

Applicants should have EITHER a good degree In Computer 
Solonce with appropriate linguistic or text-pro ceasing experience 
OR a good dogma In Engllah Language or a related discipline, 
with appropriate computing experience. Die successful can- 
didates will be expected to program In PL/1 and C . Exporlenca of 
lexicographical research or management of linguistic corpora 
would uo an advantage, 

Salary will be on the Research Associate IB bcbIb (CQ310-E8530), 
depending on age and exporlenoe. In exceptional jdrwmitanMi 
an appointment on the Rosearch Fellow 1A scalo (C7180-tl 1616) 
will Be made. 

Appllaatfone (six copies), naming Hum referees, by 8 September 
1964 to the Assistant Registrar (Arts). University of Birmingham, 
PO Box SB3, Birmingham, BIB ZTT. from whom farther particulars 
may be obtained. |1B7fl7 > 


UMIST 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND 
ELECTRONICS 

LECTURESHIPS IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Applies Hons are kwtted tor a number ol posts alLectuiwora^ wra^ * 

having very vrids teaching inisrasta M boih undwgrwfciato and postgraduate fowl 

together v™i e comprehensive spectrum of ibsostoIi ocovSy. 

S^KiKlESS^ 

closely rawed to one or more oMhe 

eunimnlcs 8v»tema: Analogue ClrcuH TBChfiflUWi DlgrtBl Ptocsbw fiO , vlo 

Deslon and Twtinfl' Computer and DigfiBl Data Network Cominiinicationi; MuWgor- 

sSs5SS!!S5S»» 

ES5ET- S5 E7 ”«' 4 ' a 

acoonSno to sgs, qua&!ca»ns and experience. _ „ 

^ E T pown,r - ■JHS 


University of St 
Andrews 

IRVINE CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY •. 


to csndlflkt** 
W KH larorBpva In phyelcal or 

: •gfflr*.SGsa.sa» 

•h ehould baeenk 


University of St 
Andrews 

CHAIR OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
(Experimental PhyslcB) 

DUE 

SEaffiffisssfar^S 

lino. Salary within , the ■ 
prorfcesarfe! ranae- 

a poll cation in .typeaerlpt 
wltFr&e mnM at ^ibrae rejw- 
Hi should bo aont by SO BOp- 
tember lo the Establishments 
Officer, .The University, Col- 


The University of Zambia 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

1. Professor/ Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer In Building 
Economics (Quantity Surveying) or Bultding Management 
U9/84 

2. Profeasor/Assoclate ProfeBaor/Senlor Lecturer In Hlato- 

pathology U10/B4 -«• 

3. Pro f ess o r/As Bod a le Profeseor/S enter Lecturer In Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology Ul 1/84 

4. Professor/Assocfate Professor/Senior Lecturer In Mathemati- 
cal Statistics U 12/84 

5. Professor/Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer In Chemistry 
U13/B4 

Salary Scales: 

Profesaor 14,208 - 1 8,008 Zambian Kwacha pa 

A8eoctete Professor 1 2,420 - 1 3,920 Zambian Kwacha pa 
Senior Lecturer 1 0,500 - 1 2,420 Zambian Kwacha pa 

Medically qualified staff are paid a non-private practice allowance 
of K.3,600 pa. 

The British Government wilt provide salary supplementation (or 
UK citizens In the range of: Professor: £13,962 pa for married 
appointees or £9,684 lor single appointees 
Associate Profesaor: £13,380 for married appointees or £9,01 2 tor 
single appointees 

Senior Lecturer: £12,276 for married appointees or £7,798 for 
single appointees. 

Clinical staff supplements range from £10,008 for single 
appointees at senior lecturer level to £16,332 (or married 
appointees at professor level. 

Ail these supplements are reviewed annually. 

Applicants for posts should have the following qualifications: 
Post 1: a sound knowledge of estimating, cost planning and 
postconiraat valuation or a sound knowledge of contract and per- 
sonnel management and experience of handling fargo projects as 

Contract or Project Manager. .. jjr , _ 

Post 2: a postgraduate qualification eg Med(Path) or MRC(Palh). 
Post 3: an MRCOG, FRCOG or equivalent 
Post 4 and 5: a PhD In the relevant subject or an equivalent 
qualification. , . 

All applicants will be expected to have substantial teaching/ 
research experience at university level. 

Contract : All posts have 2-year contracts, family passages, 
annual leave and various allowances. 


UK re sklents should copy (heir applications to the Overseas 
EducaUonal Appointments Department, The British Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P ODT. Further details avail- 
able from either address. (istsi) 


Silaoe College 

A Faculty or the CranTIeld 
Institute or Technoloay 

LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

Applications are Invited 
rram graduates with a pood 
honours and/or postgraduate 
qualification in marketing, 
business studies, management 

S tances, economics, or ra- 
ted subjects. Thin la a con- 
tract appointment Tor a five 
year period to start as aoon aa 
possible and preferably not 
later than 1 January, i983. 
Ideally, candidates ehould 
have academia and commercial 
experience and a strong in- 
terest In agriculturally-related 
Industries, eg. agro-chomlc- 
ala, agricultural machinery 
and rood processing. 

The person appointed will 
Join an expanding department 
or Marketing and Manage- 
ment within the Faculty of 
Agricultural Engineering. 
Food production and Run 
Land Use. Duties will include! 
teaching In marketing, finance 
and general management at 
undergraduate and poatarndu 
ate level; super vial no Indus 
U 1 {ally-based postgraduate 

projects; and contributing ea 
necessary to short courses 
professional development *ni_ 
consultancy. The appointment 
offers an excellent opportun- 
ity to work In dose collabora- 
tion with Industry 

« B alary will be In the Uni- 
versity Lecturers scale cur- 
rently CT.1QO - Cl 4. 195 

V under review w.e.f. April 
984). 


i- . ,j ’ i . i -w •< * i < r v 1 
• - « ■- • '< i: ' 


o liege. Bu- 
ll 4DT, Tel: 
S. 

• HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of English 

LECTURER 

Application* Bra Invited 
for the ahove pest avail- 
able from 1 October 1BB4. 

Qualifications and an 
active research Interest in 
BOth century literature are 
needed. 

Salary on the scale for 
Lecturers (£7,150 — 

14,195) (under review) 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Regis- 
trar, The Uni varsity, 
Loads LBB SJT, quoting 
reference number 3A1DO. 

Closing date for applica- 
tion* SO August 1 9 SB. 
<11119) HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

LECTURERIN _ ! 

APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS 

. Applies Clone are Invited for 
the ahoya past tenable from a 
data to faa arranged which has 
bean established under the 
U.O.C. 'a ‘now blood' schema. 
Preference will be given .1 
candidates under the age 2_ 
with an Interest In sny aspect 
or wave motions. . 

Salary range £7,1 BO 
£14,135 p.a. (Superannua- 
tion!. 

Particulars and application 
form* (returnable by Eeptem- 
ber- 15th) from the Registrar, 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Penh 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

(POSTDOCTORAL) 

Fellowships will be altered, to be taken up In iflss Acoointmanl 


demic deparunenta for worh In the broad areas slated below 


Anatomy and Human Biology 


Research 

Btamfogy. 


^ The i polioy of iho Peoplo'a Republic 

ol China towards (omtanara from 
104B. 

cro biology Immunotogloal consequences ot the 

tetoractlwi between viruses and the 
hosL 

MU,I<! Reawrch Into early 201 h carte ry 

French music 

ray« OBl and Inorganlo Chomlatry Phoielacfioc ham leal Studies. 

PfiyiloJogy IdantBcaliqn and characterisation at 

__ ™ defBoilv* gena In asthma. 

_5£S* Wp8 .S™, Intend *! for younger, accomplished research vwrirara who have 
OfltdvelenlguaiOoatlqii for not more than live yearn and who by pubUcalion 
damonairaiad significant roasaich capability, ihay are not 
nofmaifyavailsWa to Irmnedlafa PhD graduates of (he LTmverslty of Western Aug trail a 
Commencing salary will be within the range AuatnB * 

out . ,uH personal partfoulara. qualification* and 
■hS^j«a during the tenure of the Fa Hows hip 


Microbiology 


Physical and Inorganlo Chamlalry 
Physiology 


IRELAND 

* JEFFERSON SMURFIT 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 
BUSINESS LAW 
A Pratassorehip ol Business Lhw, I 
sponsored by the Jaffa raon Smurtft 
Group, has been established at 

( University College Galway. This 
Professorship (s a response to the 
growing evidence that legally 
trained personnel ere vital to 
buafnasaand Industry In Irefand. 

In the first Instance the 
Professorship Is being fared through 
annual visiting appointments of I 
■■scholars expert in some area of 
• Business Law. In addition to the 
normal duties, the appointee wiri be 
expected to give a public lecture In 
the subject. 

The appointment will be for a 
maximum of twelve months but 
could be for a ahorter period. 
AppPcallona are now Invited for the 
session 1966/86. 

Jntomntlon may ba oMatnxt 
Irom tha Racist tar, Untvaralty DoHaaa 

ihoutoV taJ?'** rt,, ki. Appneetlena 

should ba kxinsd with th* Raabtrai 

HOI tolar than 30 Bspramtrar 18847 

Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

Department of Animal Balance 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN PIG 
NUTRITION 


■gpUaS" aspect %°% ^ 


narUcular intern 
nutrition or Ke y 
Ina pig daslrable. 


young grow- 




*&£■«*«* 
Ep" 5rrw„" * K '■SS-sse 

University College . 
Cardiff : 

Dop^ent^ or .MlViera, . E*7 

KESteARCH 
ASSOCIATE; NEW “ 
^ TOCHNOLOGY 
INSTRUMENTAllON 

Un J h#^Sl 1 S h S! ft S ,vo Industry/ 

gjft3ssK« \ssajMii 

WI? A ' wn J In the devalnrS . 


mwmim 


SBEnaH^- 


SSn “ %a *v aor*®:; 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

LECTURER IN 
SCHOOL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

w_A ppl,CBnl * Should have a 
doctors to and a thorough 
k, ac £Q round train inn In saner. 

Psycnoloov. 
»£! r 5 na ■PPlicjnta In sny 
area ore encourage d to aoniv 

ss ffl&jswJk 

tory and systems. 

Position is available 
from January 1983 and 
appointment will bo for a 
ifjcod tnm of three years. 

Further Information from 
ST- «•, Llewellyn. School of 
Psychology, University of 
New South Wales, po So. 1 
Kensington NSW 8033. Au! 

stralla (Tel: f 02 i 6 fi 2 aasoV. 

*AS 3 l “«K!i SA 24 .B 40 , range 
Comm and no sal. 

S^£SS.^c l e°. c,liQ,,f,c “ l,D,, “ 
Snd a mmhoS £r° appVKjmon 

write to the Secretary Geinar" 

WcSfoPF. Sq,J “ ra - London 

September 1 * 984 . i I C j°f 5 ) ll? 

University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN FINE 
ARTS 

ESL-Sff* Include ItenalHs? 

reElEWste 

. uicturerin 
mathematics 

(STATISTICS) 

(Tequriblo) 

Mnofc a li . PO ?." n * 1 «w*“rch 
SSSBSi“ Df m athemeSca n «e* 

isSFyeasr* <* ssrwi 

H$ESS 

*24.333 - 3* .lyjff 3, LeclUrar 

seI ; 

,-Sa r 


Uhiversityof 
Durham . 

■Bit alneaa Behoof ’’ 

temporary 

LECTURER IN 

, quantitative 1 

METHODS 

«££*&£$§ $ 

’ j- 

■: Sfffsir!*-/ SK^”-a:-- 

annum), plua.upeaa mmntlonj 






sKin'Sffi,. 1 ?! 

Ifitrer and Sec^- 


1 be sent 


Griffith University 
Australia 

Br.lioul of Sodnl and fndiistrlnl 
Admin latra lion 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
MARKETING/STRAT- 
EGIC MANAGEMENT 

The School Is concerned 
with teaching und respercli in 
the struct urea and processes of 
admin la trntion In oruanlsa- 
tlons of all types. Its Bachelor 
of Ad ministration degree 

f iroaramme pursues a prob- 
em-or tented and intenllscl- 
pi I nary approsch. Marketing 
and Strategic Management are 
an Integral part or the prog- 
ranimc. culmlnutinn Iii u 
bJjjrHjUhti special Is a i Ion 

within tha programmu. The 
School also orfers honours 
and postgraduate research 
programmes. 

^.<n h k successful applicant 
will be axpeeted to take a 
landing role In the develop. 

Sirar.ni. 'u Marketing and 
Btrataolc Management areas 
or etudy within the School. 
^“r* ; Icularly at the honours 

p .?? t P rBdu V° <■*■!■. end 

*2 Bnd conduct re- 

■earvh In ths arena of Strategic 
Management and Policy. 

The position will bo or re red 
? , full-time continuing 
appointment. However, ep. 
Plications for fixed -term 


also be con- 
sidered. The successful apn|(. 
cant is expected to ..hold 


tJoM 1Pr, “ t ® tertiary quallflco- 

Salary . depending upon 
auaUflcationsand experience. 
£ 1 *', ho , within thB ranges: 
f L° c t urer A 533 . 33 1 to 

annum. Lectur- 
er AS24.840 toAtSa;634 per 


• r A *24 . 840 to a S3 a \ 634 per 
annum. Benefits include Su- 
R^tenniiatlon and esaletence 
with houBlng. Cost of feraa 
and reaeanable removal ex- 
penaea will bo met. 

*.-iU ,on<s,nD eppljcanta should 
J.™ 1 contact the School Admi- 
nistrator, School of Social and 

rrlmlh ii . Administration 
Griffith University. Net hen. 
Queenjland 4111, Australia, 
or the Secretary Cenernl. 
Aasacletlon of Cammon- 
'u? n n h V ,n,v "™*tl«« lAppts). 
WCi 0 H r nij n P Square. London 

SS.'-oriatalBK"-* ,h * 

closing data for ap- 

ftit-uTiui al s *»“”'b 1 f r 


The University of 
Manchester 

ASSISTANT 

information 

OFFICER 

TiJ® .Director of Com- 
munications, who la reaponsl- 

“• For the OntveraltV'a prus 

nnnnl^f l iS. r S Bl . ,0n8 ' wiahee to 
KS. Assistant I n forma - 

t[orv Officer. He/she will tie 

S5nS5SiV^f.f*J fc W hB ™ pa «OT 

5S!!u*.? SP| but >■ likely to have 

KK KI S!ST resnonalbnitlea in 
Ij® Production of a weekly 
Internal newsletter and tho 

diTstKT*^ fflT.J? ro, *t | one with ln° 
dustry. Tlie succeeeful appii- 
will bo a iinlvoraltv 

as: win. 

'I® 

ssrssffii b. a s; lr .‘sisfi" 0 r J: 

rif a Il , 3 r # rn,, ? e P - H - *6.310 - 

perannuBtfon/ 1 * ^BV " ,W, ■ Su ' 


W58SK 

— % 


r from the Re 

1 -e nnr A B,ly - Ml » r 

^is Vi fi^i? r ° « r - 


University of 
Keele 

Department of Physics 
SERC Doreabury Laboratory 

POSTDOCTORAL 

research 

ASSISANT 

° r novol applies- 
f n jf*rnij B .y^r hr °i t . rori radlaUon 

jWwif m-sssaai:? s 

FromOotober 1st 1984iuidth5 

.rasarusff! 


Jl’tfifr p«rf 


r_°'HSa r ^ty_ df 


University of 
• Stratyelyde ' 

Department of hiarkatlng 

lectureship 

port teaching In 


tfsS g'TB&s 


oubJoct." 
■paio i ra 
Par ten ce 


jrab'J’Vev. 
lua trial px 


University of 
Cambridge 

Applications are Invited for 
tlie fallowing Chairs: 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
SLAVONIC STUDIES 

Vacant 1 October 13B4. 
Closing date: 21 Beptonibar 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

B s?to b :n&A c ' a '' l " u ua,a: 

Present nensionablo 

stipend £20.070. 

Applications <10 caplmii 
niarkad Confidential should 
bo aent to tho Secretary 
Oeuernl of the Faculties, from 
whom further information 
may be obtained, at the 
General Board Office, Tho Old 
Schools. Cambridge CH2 ITT. 
Names of two referees may be 
submitted If desired, 
il 1 Ififil HI 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 
to £20,000. Written terms on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 
31 Dover Street. Piccadilly. 
London W 1 A 4RT. Phone 
01—491 2934 or 499 3416 LOOP 


L ?4£!?/x?i BAl - AR, . BD WOMEN 
from £30 granted Home dny 
Salurind Women's Postal 
i*" n » L.W., 175 Rantint St?. 

oi\iSs r i i&m tov a m\ 


Business 

Services 


fresiKi c " li 


Fellowships 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

Post-doctoral Fellowships in Japan 

^ B tnthr a n n o S ^?! atV ?, r lhfl Promo,lon of Science IJSPS) is offering 
A ^? hlpS ^ yaar to BrillBh “holara for periods of 

MriirillnJUf M m ° n ? B ,n al1 l? ™ ncheB of t * 1e humanlllBB and 
mtnm ^ f P Japanese studies. The awards Include: 

SanrL.^L? 8 ?®^ 8 m ? nXhtv 3ubsl8taf ice; dofneetic travel 
required d “ and accidBnl Insurance; language tuition if 

Closing dates: the end of September, December, February and 

unS’JSS^ appl ' canta ma V not aspect to travel to Japan 
until at leasl six months eftar the each closing date. 

^ llcfl , t . l . ons ah . au,d relatfl lo original research to be conducted In 
JSPS rinHW? raa8arcb , ? 8t,tl,,lon8 in Ja P an recognised by the 
sch^ n m n nH <h i 8 H hOU d have C|09B llnk8 wl,tl BBn »°r Japanese 
of nt r rt trr rt ^ n,8J tha ra8eareh proposed should ba 
b!i I knowfeS ,h , ?“■ 7110 WDrk may be conducted In English 
Mnnot hHlv? , i Jl anBSe W ° U,d ba ha,pfuL Consideration 
‘o 'undlng research directed towards obtaining 
an academic or professional qualification. “ 

Further details and application forme may be obtained from: 

The Secretory, 

The British Academy, 

20-21 Cornwall Terrace, ■ 

London NW1 4QP. 

Tel: 01-487 E9SS 

- (167771 


Polytechni cs 

fel GLASGOW 
f f 7 COLLEGE of 

Itechnology 


ft«ku«Dn of Kfeancad hlQhflr 
5*KaBon which w« be 
*^jj^da8wftfahC« , tfa 1 

temporary lecturer 

IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 



North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Computing 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Salary £4.947 . £3.649 
ApplIcatipiiB are invited for 
° r R , M ®nrch Aaeletani 

S I 11 the Department or Comput- 
es attached to the Research 
A rchaeolo g y ? r Computer 

Cendldatee should hold a 
dagree In Computlnq, or 
another dlerlollna with eomo 
experience of computing. 

„ Tha successful candidate 
JtilL b " ** pB S*®2 *o register 

S?.¥h,f^hpD NAA - f ° r 

The post le for an Initial 

ES P, 9S..?/ tv i° s ' oor “ with the 
possibility of an extanaion for 
a further year. 


. toM.rtBwrwd WftMi i 4*^ 1 

the appearance 

•actvsrtfeemenL u 

'^""v^asss 




Middlesex Polytechnic 

8ch001 Q, pi^Sfng aph ‘' “ nd 

■ ™®°RARY 

LECTURER IN 

planningstodies 

U ii*L,8®0 , l il2.aT 3 p.il. Inc. 

.SBa?» 

kjotSSdff. 1 
pllnery woi 


rurUiBr particulars are obtain- 
able from tha Personnel Offic- 
North Staffordshire 

S Polytechnic, Collega Road. 
toke-on-TrenL Starfa. St4 

t^laj J8h'&i°£X*-S?iT T * nt 
Saptamber lVaSl (JTiaVJ US 


. Robert Gordon’s 
. Institute of 
Technology, Aberdeen 

School of Social Studies 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

. Applications are Invited for 

Ls5IS* r ! ,, « 8t M B S , »iliP * n th ° 

ISk ! °,f Social Studiea. Tha 
ceeponslble for a 

^v^tett^-ss?, is 




' PnWfe — auon ana m 

Appiiad fMrKSKT ■ ,nd 

as! 

n P controfof policy dect- 

KiJfffiSSIIS f , afcriffl5r ,B . 

K‘ A B J PO “,ln PoIttlOa, In Pub- 

SSfletaH n ti nl f or f ln a 

S? “SS.liHf c ‘ p, V7* i Knowledge 
policy and NHS 

dvUll 9 a a g6? n WOU,d ba Bn 


BuUdlllg.^ 14 

° nd 8troot ‘ Glasgow G t 


^asass?D , B7sgK 


U^mondT Street, cHaagSw 4 


Writ. 

: application 


j 

ELECTB& m 
COMMUNI^g 

^JJJhiltniont'h) 11. ntena, 

®f. d "S 

devaloomeat |„ 

DEsTrS I rr CIRCUlT 
q„ i t ^cturerllf 
Senior Lecturer level) 

exparfeffclJd "n dighUfL*, b 
mlcroBlectron Ic efrr?, i 

isa.sisw.swSfa 

(BAR) - £|*:P3o“ *«•«» 

(nclueive of PBr I 5 a ««' 

?. Cra ® 1, London WlR R sKl’ 1 
Cloemg date: 14th^?t.^ 

OPPO^UNlTIE8 N e<JUal 

(11177, EMP L °^« HJ 

Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
London Road, LondonSEl 

School of Quantitative Swdlu 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERBIN 
COMPUTING 
(TEMPORARY-ONE 
YEAR) 

Ref: Q.03 

The postholder will be u- 
poctod to contribute lo At 
leaching of computing ini 
dnto processing on mtlsli 
business-related dearet , 
diploma courses. There will . 
ntso be eome Involvement (i 
course development. 

Preference will bfl ehowato 
applicants with experience M 
business computer syitemi 
and micro -computing. Etpert- 
enco In any or the fallawlni 
will ba an advantage: 

Structured Systems DMlm, 
Networks. Office Automa- 
tion, Data Communication!. 
Quantitative Techniques. 

Salary lit tha following 

range: 

Senior Lecturer: £11,670 
(Xfi, - £14.430 p.a. Lecturer 
11: £8,202 fXIOl - £ 12.535 
p.U. Inclusive of London Atlfl- 
wanes . 

Application form and furtb. 

nr dotal Is available by tele- 
phoning the Staffing Office 
on: 01-928 8989. Ext. 23«. 

Closing Date: 10th Seppm- 
bar 1984. 

The Polytechnic Is an Bgial 
Opportunities Eraplow 
(1 1133) M_ 

Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Pharmacy 

LECTURER n IN 
MEDICAL 
LABORATORY 
SCIENCES 

SetaATfMS-MMBpe, 
annum f pay award pending’. ^ 

Applications are Invited fw i 

the above post rrom thaw , 

with appropriate aexdeiwa 
and/or pracncsl experienta- 
Freference will be glviw W 
candidates with a higher de- 

f iraa and with expa Hence « 
eaching Medical Irab«el«» 
Sciences or s related eubi?« 
to dogma level , Hacent 1F»3 - 

ates will alao ba coneldereo. 

The successful appUM"* - 

will be fliDBCUd to taM_5 i 


tno M.iv-O. tuuraon. 

al contributions to 
teaching programme, n 
ticular In physiology, will « 
required. 

™4SS ■SSMffV’S 

School will be expected. 

«. .JS3CSSU $ 


Lelms tar LEI ‘dBHT Tsi« 

631331. Ext. 2303. 

b.g’gmfflTar^g s. 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

— .ere« fM? • 


research 

assistant 

Salary £4.947-*S.6« 

annum- 1 ^ 

info tha dSSgbSH3 
currant uses and powni’ 

devalopmeat giokr- 

wlthln tha CIO' « 
on -Trent. . rt . 

' The auccasefut -gJJgS 
will be expected to r ^ 




yon; .fo 
. Robert 


an initial or 

, with tho , posaibimy 
extent! on for a further 

technic. ColteMp 0 ^^ 5M, 

on-Trant, StafM. ^ . • 

*9BaffiSa«<' 


£.**,4*: 
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ics continued 


polytechnics 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invited from candidates with a minimum 
ot an honours degree, capable of contributing to 
diploma, degree end postgraduate work in this 
expanding School. Vacancies exist over the range of 
disciplines, and although Industrial/ research/ education 
experience la desirable, wbII qualified recent graduates 
may be considered. 

Salary range £8,688 — £13,716 per annum. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's Institute 
of Technology, Schoolhfll, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 
(0224633611) (iBTeai 


Sunderland Polytecnic 

Faculty or Pharmaceutical 
Science 

Department or Pharmacology 

LECTURER H IN 
PHAMACOLOGY 

(Temporary for One year) 

Salary Scale: Lit £7,213- 
CI0.6BS Bar £1 l.SfiB (under 
review) 

Tha successful applicant 
will be required to loach Phys- 
iology and Pharmacology to 
Pharmacy. Pharmncoluay.und 
Combined Science Dogroo siu- 
deoti. Candidates with active 
rejureb interests ere oncour- 
isod to apply. Tha position Is 
to be taken up as Boon as 
Halble, 

, An application form end 
furthar particulars may bo 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Sunderland Poly- 
Itthnlc, Longhorn Tower, 
jvhopa Road.Sundorlantl, 
B&toor ^telaph o no ( 0 7 B 3 ) 

jggftMlng detot 7 Septombcr 


Administration 


University of Warwick 
Students Union 

Requlros a 

RESEARCH & 
TRAINING OFFICER 

To provide administrative 
and resonrch support for Its 
ra present at Iona I octtvitica and 
to aasist In the establishment 
of Its new welfare casework 
sorvlce. The euccuesful canal- 


BDrVILD . inn put t.oen|ui 

date Is likely lo be a numerate 
graduate with substantial ex- 
perience ln educational re- 
Hoerch and training ana IB 
unlikely to ba lesa than 28 
years old. 

Balary AUT 1A £6.310 - 
11.613 (award pending). 

Application Tarnis from 

m>>.nnwi> cum rn 


Research and Studentships 

University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

British Telecom Postdoctoral Research Fellow — 
Optical Fibre Local Area Networks 

jjppjoalloni are Invited (or a Postdoctoral Flouarch Fotlowihip far an Invait- 
Wten Into thg potential of optical flbisa in local communlcollan nerwodi 
hho on rataarch currently balnn undertaken In the Elootionlcs Laboratory. 
25 fPfulntmant, which is supported by British Telecom, Is tor Iwo yonrs 
tetotlfy, with thsprobabllltv ol extension for a third yonr at a salary on the 
WWB 1A soafg rflBO - Cl 1816 with placing according to qualifications and 
"PJlBnw. Tha succasiful candidate will be expected to spond some lima at 
ms BmJih Telecom Research Laboratoriea, Martlesham Hoatli, fpawkh. 

RolAIWBVTHES 

Postdoctoral Research Fellow •— 
Optical Fibre Data Networks 

ra lnwl,Bd for > Postdoctoral Rasaarch FeHowahlp for work on 
i5”!. BW * jf networks besod on resoarch In progross In ihe Elocironlca 
■Epolnlmem, which Is supported by SERC, Is tor three yaam 
^ S !y ,h> Qrada 1A seals wfih piscina socordfna lo ^ualjrcattenixnd 

few *hd particulars may be obtained from Tha Senior 
1 1dwLrii rfc? , f ? r f f, »«¥ Ol Natural Solatwas, Chemical Laboratory, Tho 
QWTEteURY. kerrt, CT2 7NH, to whom oomplaiad applkailons 
L October 1984. Plaasa quota appropriate rafsranM 


li^Mi^outhampton 
I'NIVI-Itsn Y 


1R .™ MAoronautlbi 
Astronauthra 

Research 

ASSISTANT 

Catloni »■ i— j. , . 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Department of Chemlaal En- 
gineering 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
FLOCCULATION OF 
BACTERIAL CELL 
DEBRIS 


Jg^ors^tad tor the post 

S^sawa 

WftUfo.Hhrf 11 sxperlmontal 
« hypersonic 

JSTS&jr** ^ 

p 0teb 8 2'. ap d preferably 
Wcc^fT*™™ mothods. The 

W3SLSJ6 


1 " ^. funder 

a jy , .fo n onut and 
Lir • gNSt BL * **w wwtica end 



Salary, which include* pay* 
merit for up to 6 ,,op U 

ESf 

annum. 

An 1 Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 1 



TaSOP*" 


for aPPlto“* 
August 1 9^4^ 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies, 
an Independent microeconomic 
research organisation studying the 
Impact o) government policy, ts 
expanding Its work In a number of 
areas. There Is currently a vacancy 
Bt Senior Reserach Officer level. 
The Mat may Involve work on Ihe 
effect of tax on company behaviour, 
but there will be opportunities for 
research In a number of areas of 
public policy. 

The current research team com- 
prises 14 full-time economies with 
substantial computing faculties and 
Is wafi connected with government, 
business and academia. 

8alary scale El 0.050-El 3,950 
depending on age and experience. 
Secondment terms may ba 
arranged. 

Send full currtoulum vitae stating 
current salary together with a 
covering letter to: Nloola 

Spencer, The Institute for Fiscal 
Studiea, 1/2 Castle Lane, London 
SW1E 6DR. Tel: 01-828 7545. 

(16767) 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Mathematics 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER/RESEARCH 
OFFICER IN 
ELECTROMAGNETIC 
WAVE SCATTERING 

Applications ara invited for 
a two year, SERC supported, 
research post to work with 
Dr. A.R. Holt on theoretical 
aspects of electromagnetic 
wave scattering, with particu- 
lar emphaBlH on scattering 
from anisotropic dielectric 

E nrltcloa- Experience in some 
ranch of scattering theory an 
HdvuntaflB. Appointment to 
commence on 1 October 1984, 
or ad soon as possible there- 
after. 

Salary on tlm scale £7,190 
to £8,330 or £6.310 to £8.330 
(under review) depending on 
qualifications and experience - 

Applications (three copies). 
Including a curriculum vitae 
nnd tho names and addressee 
of two referees, should reach 
the Reals! rnr l H/208/THE8: . 
University or Essex, Wtvonhoe 
Park, Colchester C04 38Q. 
from whom rurllior particu- 
lars niny bo obtained, by 14 


AberyBtwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Deportment of Zoology 
Applications ura invitna for 
the post of 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


University of Liverpool 
Institute of Human 
Ageing/Department of 
Psychiatry 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications are Invited Tor 
the post or Research AbbIi- 
tunl/Saiilar Research AsbIb- 
tant/Resaiirrli Assoc Into to 
work on a D.H.S.8. iponnored 
throe year evaluation or sche- 
mes deal pi led to provide 


‘homely care' far elderly men- 
tally 111 noopla. ThB person 
appointed will be expected to 



Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addresses or two academic 
referees should be sent by 17 
September 1 984 If possible, to 
the Stafnnq or fleer. The Uni- 
versity College of WbIbs. Old 
College, Kina Street. Abery- 
stwyth SY23 2 AX, from 
whom rur the rj» r ticulara may 
be obtained (Tel: 0970 317T. 
Ext. 207). Informal enquiries 
can also be made direct to Dr 


take responsibility for 
research or the first of these 
schemes which Is duo to open 
In High Wycombe. In October. 
1984. Residence in High 
Wycombe will be essentia), as 
will frequent liaison vlslta 
to Liverpool. Research 
experience In the Social Sci- 
ences or psychiatry involving 
work with elderly people 
would bs an advantage. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Mr. C. Cronhy. tel 
051-70B 0141 ext 2899. 

Initial salary will be within 
the rangB £6.310 — £10.710 
per annum. 

Applications, together with 
the names of three referees, 
should be received not later 
than September, IBB4, by the 
Registrar. The University, 
P.O. Box 147. Liverpool. L6B 
3BX, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained 
Quota Rer: RV/6I8THES 
(11178) 


University of 
Bradford 

Chemical engineering 

RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANT8HIPS 

2 Posts (Fixed-term 3 year 
appointments) 
Applications are Invited far 
the ahove pasta for work In 
collaboration with tlie Nation- 
al Engineering Laboratory on 
heat and mass transfer in 
bloranctors. The main prog- 
ramme of work will ba carried 
out at NEL. East Kilbride. 
Opportunity to register for a 
higher degree. Candidates 
should possess a good Hon- 
ours degree In Chornies! En- 
gineering or a related disci- 
pline. Previous relevant In- 
dustrial or research experi- 
ence all advantage but not 
essential. 

Starting salary In the range 
£6,310 - £8.330 p.a. Informal 
enquiries may ue made to 
Professor M.F. Edwards. 

Application forme biu) 
further particulars from tliO 
Deputy Sacrotery, I Reft RA/ 
CHE/2/TH), University of 
Hrndfiird, West Yorkshire 
Hill I DP. Cl i in I nil (into 

ii.B.n.p. (111641 Hll 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Overseas 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BRISBANE - AUSTRALIA 

LECTURER - APPLIED MECHANICS 

Tha Institute Is a multi-disciplinary collage with a student 
population of around 8000 located In auh-troiafoaj 
Brisbane, Australia. The School of Engineering with in the 
Institute offers programmes up to Masters Degree level. 
There ara 1800 studenls enrolled In thase programmes. 
Th^Depart merit of Mechanical Engineering wlthin.the 
BChool Is eeaWng a Lecturer with a minimum of five years, 
raiment Industrial experience and preferably a H gher 
Decree Eligibility for membership of a professional 
Qnrtinonrlnn eocletv 1C. Ena.) Is required. In addition, a 
SoStSvS Interest to CADCVCAM Is desirable. Laboratory 
development, short courses, and consulting ecthrities are 
involved and an Interest In one or more of the following: 
Eld be appropriate: strength of materials, stress 
"nalyeis! vibration, noise, automation or numerical, 
methods/' , 

d «y as; 

QuMMlind (Attention . Mr. Ar M. 
Smith) 392 and 393, The Strand, tendon, WC2 ROLT, by 

.SapHmber . • iiH7-aoi 


KHNYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited for ths following posts:- 
PR0FESS0R - ZOOLOGY DEPARTMENT - REF: KAC/ 

3/84/3 

Applicants must have a Ph.D. or Its equivalent In Zoology together with 
high level of experience In University leaching and research. 
Experience In a teacher-education Institution will be an added advan- 
tage. The successful candidate will be expected lo leach under- 
graduates, supervise the work or post-graduate studenls and carry out 
personal research. He/Sha will also be expected to be capable of 
providing academic and administrative leadership In the department. 
Application will be considered Irom persona specialising in any area of 
Zoology . The areas ol specialisation already represented In the depart- 
ment are ecology, aquatic biology (marine end freshwater biology), 
parasitology, Immunology, arthropod biology, physiology, icthyology. 
developmental biology and mammalogy. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 
- REF: KAC/3/B4/4 

Applicants must hold a Ph.D. degree or Its equivalent In any branch ol 
applied mathematics, statistics or computer science and have exten- 
sive experience In teaching and research in the subject at university 
level. Preference will be given to applicants with experience In teaching 
mathematics at teachers' educational institutions. They should also 
havB published widely at reputable lournala. The successful candidate 
Is expected to provide leadership and guidance on research and post- 
graduate studies in the department Tn addition to leaching under- 
graduate students. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - BOTANY DEPARTMENT - REF: 
KAG/3/84/8 

Applicants must hotd a Ph.D. degree or Its equivalent In any of the 
following areas: Developmental Biology, Plant Physiology, Genetics, 
Ecology, Microbiology, taxonomy and have extensive experience In 
teaching and research In any of these subjects at university level as 
Senior Lecturer or above. Preference will be given to applicants with 
teaching experience In teaching botany at teachera' educational 
Institutions. They should also have published widely in reputable |our- 
nals. The successful candidate Is expected to provide leadership and 
guidance on research and post-graduate studies In the department In 
addition to teaching undergraduate students. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - PHILOSOPHY & RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT - REF: KAC/8/83/4 
Applicants should have a Ph.D. degree or Its equivalent in Religion. 
Extensive experience In university teaching arid research ss evi- 
denced In publications are required for this post. Applicants may have 
aa their area of specializations, at least one of the following: Biblical 
Studies, Biblical Theology, Church History, lalamlcs and African 
Religion. Successful applicant will bs expected to conduct both under- 
graduate and post-graduate programmes Including research and 
teaching practice supervision. 

Terms of Service Include membership of a Senior Staff Superannua- 
tion Fund ol FSSU and anon-contributory medical scheme, subsidized 
housing and/or a generous housing allowance. 

Applications (6 copies) giving full details of age, marital status, educe- - 
tlonal qualifications, experience, present post, salary and copies of 
certilicates (together with samples of selected publications which must 
also ba enclosed) and names and addresses of three academic refer- 
ees should be addressed lo:- 

Tha Registrar 
Kenyatta University College 
P.O. Box 43844 
NAIROBI - KENYA 

SALARY 8CALES: 

PR0FES80R - KE5400 x K£180 - KE8600 per 


PR0FES80R - KE5400 x K£180 - KE8600 per 

annum 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - KE4600 x KE160 - KCS700 per 

annum 

Closing dale lor applications: 7th September 19B4. tiaraa) 


Overseas 

Posts 

Ethiopia 

2 senior posts In the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology, one of which will hold head 
of department status 

1 senior post In Department of Radiology 
or Orthopaedic Surgery or Paediatric Surgery, 
The University of Addis Ababa 

Dutlaa: teaching at undergraduate and postgraduate level and 
undertaking raeaerohi the head of department will also be 
responsible for the organisation of undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching and for supervising staff. 

Qualifications: candidates should be UK citizens and should have 
appropriate medical qualifications and considerable experience at 
the lever of responsibility; overseas experience would ba highly 
desirable. 

Salary: Lecturer 12,000 -15,400 blrrah pa; Assistant Professor 
15,400 - 23,000 blrrah pa; Associate Professor 23,000 - 28,000 blrrah 
pa: Professor 28,000 - 31,000 blrrah pa. (Cl •• 2.68 blrrah). 

Benefits: supplementation of salary at e rate of £12,000 pa or 
£18,000 pa depending on meritel status which will ba tax free, help 
with the payment of school fees end children's holiday vjslta, frae 
furnished accommodation, advance of supplementation ip help buy 
buy a car In UK or locally, free medical facilities, free family 
passengers and baggage allowance. 

Contract: contracts will) be preferably for 2 years, but 1 year 
contracts will be considered. The poets era-tenable as soon as 
possible. - 

Closing data for application! : 14 September 1984 -•* 

Reference: 84 K 66-B8TH 

For further details and an application form, please write, quoting 
the post refereh.ee number to: Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department. The British Council, 90-81 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P OOT. (I67B8) 

• oosoos rnL« 

OGOOOGO 1X10 

0089600 t-| ■ j • i 

ssttsss British 


oo*o#oo.-“ 

SSqJSoS Council 


MHM9MIM99M»99999S9«M99^| 
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Overseas continued 



WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 

DIRECTOR 

Application* are invited for the newly established position 
of Director of the Wfesierr Australian Academy of Perfor- 
ms Artt The Academy operates under a Board of 
Management within the WA College of Advanced Educa- 
tion and is located at the Mount Lawrey Campus in Perth 
Western Australia. 

Students are enrolled rn posteecondary courses of one to 
three years leading to awards of the Academy The 
Academy has two principal schools - the Western 
Australian Conservatorium of Music and the School of 
Dramatic Arts (dance, theatre, media) which are directed 
towards the training of students in performance, teaching 
and production. A further function of the Academy is to 
develop and present an appropriate range of community 
programmes in the performing arts. 

The Director will be responsible to the Board of Manage- 
ment for course development, for academic and ad- 
ministrative leadership in all aspects of the programme 
and for developing the unique ethos of the Academy in 
providing professional courses integrated across the per- 
forming arta It is expected that the Director will participate 
in some teaching within the programme. 

Applicants should have appropriate qualifications and a 
proven record of performance andbr teaching andibr 
readership in one or more of the performing arts. Board 
of Management places significant emphasis on the abili- 
ty of the Director to develop the quality and reputation 
of the Academy as an Institution of international standing. 

It Is hoped that the Dfrectorelect of the Academy will be 
appointed in time to participate in the final selection of 
the positions of Head of the Western Australian Conser- 
vatanum of Musrc and Head of the School of Dramatic 

a^Mlsement 6 h®'" 8 advertlsed concurrently with this 
Salary and Contract 

I h ^ < ^.SP ,lCa, ? l u'! vill t. be a PP° inted ** 'he level of 
Head of School/Dean within the advanced education salary 
scales which apply throughout Australia This salary ranges 
between AS47.1 52 and A)51,(X)6 according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. An increase of 2 percent on these 
In SS ** “‘h™* ^ 3 Percent 

Ik- ^it 1985 - The te,m of appointment will be between 
IS**'- ? ewable b* mutual agreement 
Salary and term of appointment will be subject to neeolia- 

recreSiS? l,rnlli c ondltions of service including 
recreation, sickness and long service leave are those ap- 
plying generally in the Australian tertiary sector. Provision 
“ f P r conference attendance and professional ex- 
SwilaWe Vh* - set,llfl ?' in allowances are 

nmutekL A >B u of up appointment is 

negotiable but h is hoped that the Director will assume 
duties no later than 1st January 1985. 

Further Information 

d^C™m“lT'^^ h|cc ' iue5 ' funai ° nl "» 

Applications 

sraia tfaiSsr? and ihe ,om “ ■» 

Dr R.L. Vickery 

Chairman, Board of Management 
WA. Academy of Performing Arts 

Hu Bax 21/ 

DOUBLEVIEW, WA 6018 
Telephone: (09) 387 9273- 

5f ^ fd com pl®ted and forwarded fo ihe 
above address by no later than 28 September, 1984. 


Announcements 


SCOTTISH TERTIARY 
EDUCATION ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

i„ b ^|£S 0,8V,d ?| le8 wSSSf &W. 

The Secretary ■ ' 

Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory Council 
Boom 3/112 . ■ 

New 3t Andrew's House ■: *'■ =* 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

School ot Architecture 
and Planning 

, TWo Senior 
f Lectureshfps/Studlomasteis 

| Applications are invited for the above TWO paste, vacant from 
I i January 1886. 

I Canrfldafu should be experienced in (he Theory and Practice of 

III? $ 0 T, ba Architecte or Graduates wim 

flu saulvalenf of a Bachelor ot Architecture Degree, wffli teaching 
axper lence at either Undergraduate or Postgraduate level. 

wH •* wponelblB to the Director of tho 
School for the organization and Implementniion of STUNOWORk 

DEVELOPMENT ISSUES „r 

wni beblos ® d to™™* the teaching of 
T “£ n0l °8V and ftie successful applicant wUlba required 
JocojnrtUnate lectures and to lecture In various aspects of ^ 
construction technology. 

Appotofmoftts, ocovdlii^ fo ouQlKlcflUons oncf oxpBflBfico wfN bo 

css - ° 

KrsaBssssssr “ 

®E2L a 5!l!? au ^S? 0 m ctlfr,culu,n vMm and the names and 
1 fS - * 1 ! no, , kirw lhtm 30 bolter 1884 fo 

irg B^ ^gaag^^gsBr* i 

ItfcTirA'Br J 

m House. 278 High Holbom. London WC1V 7HL JjJf 

^m'k 1,16 UnjwrsHys policy la no) lo discriminate Ms 

m i Ihe grounds of sex, race or religion. Jmf 

Further information on file 
Implemonlatfon of Ihte policy aWW 
^^^tsohtatnobteon tdmgr 


Grants 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

Research Awards 1984-6 

f 0r flr0 ? la t0 aupporl rflaeareh within the 
,oiiowin ° ^ *■* 

1. Personal Research Grants 

(b) Small Grants in ihe Humanities 

'!SS!S^SXf A S °l un,VBralt,0fl other Inst!- 
S™™«n.aw" n Un "‘ d Kln9dom - Mm| - 

lb) Other Personal Grants 

i:Pr 5 , n r lly resident in tho United Kingdom ell- 

EEStSSg “ V0r wholB of ,hfl H — ■ 

Ckrelng dates: the end of September, December, February and 

ta) Larger Personal GraniB 

?" 8 ™ ,l,1 5 tod »taff of universities or other Insti- 
tutJons of higher education In the United Kingdom A limited 
MKl ™ m 

2. Collective Research Grants 

dfimKI!.^ rCh prt !* 8c,B; work conducted on behalf ofaca- 

lpffi^ e m m ^ V6re8as Exc l’*nge and 

3feS80£SSB' 


or Ml -658-8400,' Extergton ' 11' f 2(27, 


Fellowships ™ nuouaren 

Closing date: 31 March. 

^SSrifSM 

.^SSSSsstSUftiaa! 


'UntSbi^ 1 ? ?'LfS VE 5TOIN0 

, W TH|«T.H,E,S. PLEASE Ring 


iC'l* ''k: 


UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 


Health Science Centre 

Faculty of 

Allied Health Sciences and Nursing 

Appointments in Medical Laboratory 
Technpiogy, Physical Therapv 
and Radiologic Sciences and Nuralng. 

Applications are Invited for the following irnnnintm.. . ^ 

Allied Health Sciences end Nursing^ 1£SE£Tt£ 2 
Universtty-based degree programmus. with practlcaftralite! «? 
rled out In the Hospitals of the Ministry of Public Heafth^ Ttw 
language of instruction le English. 7119 

Academic Director In Diagnostic Radiography 
Academic Director In Nuclear Medicine 
Assistant Director In Radiography 
Assistant Directors In Medical Laboratory Technology (2) 
Assistant Director In Physical Therapy " 

c£?lh25? r | ta ii Ura . in 0 ^Community Health Nursing) 
Clinfoai Instructor in Physical Therapy (mate) 

Requirements 

■me staff appointed will take part In theoretical and practical tug- 
grammes daV8 opmant and management of their respective pro- 

Conditions 
Academic Director 

Should hold a B.Sc. degree or a higher professional qualification 
in Radiology, pluse higher degree In a related field; be licensed to 
practice the profession; have at least 10 yeara' professional expe- 
rience following qualification. Including 3 years' adminlatratlvB 
experience and & years full-time equivalent teaching experience; 
have published original work In their field; have continuing edu- 
cation experience. 

Assistant Director 

Should hold a B.Sc. degree or higher professional qualification 
from an approved programme or Certificate In Education with a 
previous professional qualification in Nursing or be a Registered 
Nurse Tutor; be licensed to practice the profession; have at least E 
years professional experience following qualification Including at 
least 2 year’B full-time equivalent teaching in thalr field; demons- 
trate ability to conduct research in their field or related areas,' 
have continuing education experience or a higher degree In s 
relevant field. 

Clinical Instructor 

Must be a graduate from an approved post-secondary Physical 
Therapy programme; be licensed lo practice; have at least 2 yean 
experience following qualification; teaching experience preferred. 

Benefits 

1. Total monthly salary will be within the following scales accor- 
ding to qualifications and experience: 

Academic Director KD 570-720 

Assistant Director ' KD 470-820 

Clinical Instructor KD 370-620 

(KD 1 *• 2.3 U.S. $ 3.4 approximately) 

In addition thorn will be a monthly supplement of KD 100 lor 
Academic Directors and Assistant Directors, and KD 76 for Clinical 
Instructors, For 10 months a year, paid by the Ministry of Public 
Health. There Is no Income tax In Kuwait, and currency Is transfe- 
rable without restriction. 

2. Academic Directors and As&itant Directors are provided with 
free, furnishod, alr-condltlonod accommodation, with electrici- 
ty and water supplied free of charge. 

3. Sixty days paid summer leave far each completed year of 
employment piue various national holidays. 

4. Staff appointed from outside Kuwait receive annual economy 
class return air tickets to their country of citizenship or perma- 
nent residence for themselves, their spouse, and 3 dependent 
children under 24. 

6. End-of-servlce gratuity of haif-month'a salary for each comple- 
ted year of service up to 6 years, and one month’s salary pet 
year thereafter. 

Applicants in tha U.K. should write for application forms to the 
Cultural Attache, Embassy of tha State of Kuwait, 46 Queans Gatft 
London SW7 BHR, Applicants outside the U.K. should send app»- 
cations In duplicate. Including full curriculum vllaa, 2 recent pas- 
sport photographs and the names and addresses of Ihree refe- 
rees, to; 

The Dean. Department 21 
Faoulty of Allied HaaHh 
Sciences and Nursing 
Kuwait University 
P.O. Box 31470 
8ulafblkhaL Kuwait 

To arrive not later than 16th November 1BB4 , 
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Overs eas continued 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 

academy of performing arts 

HEAD OF 

THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
CONSERVATORIUM OF 
MUSIC 

Applications are invited for the position of Head of the 
Western Australian Conservatorium of Music of the Western 
Australian Academy of Performing Arts. The Academy 
prerates under a Board of Management within Ihe WA. Col- 
leu of Advanced Education and is located at the Mount 
Lwley Campus in Perth. Western Australia. 

The Academy offers post-secondary courses of one to three 
years’ duration In two principal schools - the Western 
Australian Conservatorium of Music and the School of 
Dramatic Arts (dance; theatre and media] which are directed 
towards the training of students in performance, teaching 
and production. 

The Head of the Western Australian Conservatorium of Music 
is responsible to the Director of the Academy for the pro- 
feuional leadership, academic programme and standards, 
stall management, student enrolment and welfare and finan- 
cial and other management of the music programmes within 
the Academy. 

Applicants must have appropriate qualifications and a pro- 
ven record of performance and teaching in the field of music 
and have the personal qualities to provide positive leader- 
ship to the development of the music programmes. The Head 
of the Conservatorium will be expected (o contribute to the 
teaching programme. 

Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed according to 
qualifications and experience at the salary level of Principal 
Lecturer/Head of Scliool within the advanced education 
i salary scales which apply throughout Australia. The salary 
range Is AS39.831 to AS47.512 An increase of 2 percent on 
these salaries is expected followed by an increase of 3 per- 
cent in April. 1985. The term of appointment will be bet- 
- ween five and seven years renewable by mutual agreement 
The salary and term of appointment will be subject to 
negotiation within these limits. Conditions of service in- 
dudlng recreation, sickness and long service leave are those 
applying generally In the Australian tertiary si*rlor. Provision 
Is made for conference attendance and professional ex- 
perience leave. Removal and settling-in allowances arc 
available. The date of taking up the appointment is 
negotiable but It is expected that the Head of the Conser- 
vatorium will assume duties no later than 1st January 1985 

Further Information 

Persons Indicating Interest in applying for the position will 
ba supplied with a detailed statement of conditions of ser- 
vice and a statement of the objectives, functioning and 
development of the Academy 

Applications 

Request for further information and tho format of applica- 
tion should be addressed to 
Dr R.L Vickery 

Chairman, Board of Management 
WA Academy of Performing Arts 
Cb Head. Personnel Department 
tO Box 217 

DOUBLEVIEW. W.A 6018 
Telephone; (09) 3B7 9273 

. Applications should be completed and forwarded to the 
above address by no later than 28 September, 1984 

MU 


T.H.E.S. 
Forthcoming 
aecial Numbers 


Sspt 21 - Reviews of New 
Journals in the 
Sciences 

Sqpt 28 - Education books 
5 - Economics books 

Opt 12 : - Environmental 
i n-:- Sciences books 
Oct 19 _ Sociology books 

^ T9 ; Biological Sciences 
L ‘ books im. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

Applications arc invited for the position of Head of the 
School of Dramatic Arts of the Western Australian 
Academy of Performing Arts The Academy operates 
under a Board of Management within the W.A. College 
of Advanced Education and Is located at the Mount 
Lawley Campus in Perth, Western Australia. 

The Academy offers post-secondary courses of one to 
three years' duration in two principal schools - the 
Western Australian Conservatorium of Music and the 
School of Dramatic Arts (dance, theatre and media) which 
are directed towards the training of students in perfor- 
mance. teaching and production. 

The Head of the School of Dramatic Arts is responsible 
to the Director of the Academy for the professional 
leadership, academic programme and standards, staff 
management, student enrolment and welfare and finan- 
cial and other management of the dance, theatre and 
media programmes within the Academy 

Applicants must have appropriate qualifications and a 
proven record of performance and teaching in one or 
more appropriate fields and have the personal qualities 
to provide positive leadership to the development of the 
programmes of the School. The Head of School will be 
expected to contribute to the teaching programme. 

Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed according to 
qualifications ana experience at the salary level of Prin- 
cipal Lecturer/Head ol School within the advanced educa- 
tion salary scales which apply throughout Australia. The 
salary range is AS39.831 to AJ47.512. An increase of 2 
percent on these salaries is expected followed by an In- 
crease of 3 percent in April, 1985. The term of appoint- 
ment will be between five and seven years renewable by 
mutual agreement. The salary and term of appointment 
will be sub|ect to negotiation within these limits The con- 
ditions of service including recreation, sickness and long 
service leave are those applying generally in the 
Australian tertiary sector. Provision Is made tor con- 
ference attendance and professional experience leave. 
Removal and seltling-in allowances are available. The 
date of taking up the appointment is negotiable but it 
is expected that the Head of School will assume duties 
no later than 1st lanuary 1985 

Further Information 

Persons indicating interest in applying for the position 
will be supplied with a detailed statement of conditions 
ol service and a statement of the objectives, function- 
ing and development of the Academy 

Applications , , . . 

Requests for further information and the format of ap- 

B llcat Ion should be addressed to; 
t R.L. Vickery 

Chairman. Board of Management 
W.A. Academy of Performing Arts 
c/n Head, Personnel Department 
PO Box 217 

DOUBLEVIEW, W A. 6018 
Telephone: (09) 387 9273 

Applications should be completed and forwarded lo the 
above address by no later lhan 28 September. 1984. 


The Ohio State 
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METALLURGY/ELEC. 
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Universities continued 


Griffith University 

, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
industrial administration 

Computing and 



LECTURER 

TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY 


Tha University Is developing an Innovative, Interdisciplinary, 
problem-oriented undergraduate programme In Computing and 
Information Studies leading lo the degree at Bachelor ot 
Informatics. Tha lira! students wffl be admitted In 1986. Graduates 
from the programme win have studied both Ihe technical and wider 
human, organisational and aodal aspects of computer-based 
Information systems. 

Applicants should have qualifications In computer science, 
tncTudlng a higher degree, and appropriate experience in indusiryor 
commerce would be an advantage. Applicants should also have an 
appreciation of ihe role and Importance of computer-based systems 
In society. The successful applicant will ba expected to take on a 
significant responsibility for planning and Implementing courses 
within the framework of the programme, as well ss undertaking 
teaching and research. 

The appointment is a continuing one. Salary, depending upon 
quallfloationB end experience, win be within Ihe range 9A24.840 to 
932,634 per annum. Beneflts Include superannuation and 
assistance with housing. Costs of tares and reasonable removal 
expenses will be met for appointees from outekta Brisbane. 

Intending applicants should first oontaot tho School 
Administrator, School of Social and Industrial Administration, 
Griffith University, Nathan, Old. 4111, Australis <Tal: (07) 27S 
7876), of tha Secretary General, Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF(te1 
(01) 387 8672), regarding the form of application. 

Tbs closing data for applications is 21 September 10B4. 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS’ 
REPRINT SERVICE 

BUSINESS & TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 

An 8 page feature containing contributions from Mr H.N. 
Rains, Chairman of the Business and Technician Education 
Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr 
George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Manpower Services 
Commission, to name butafew. First published InTHES In , 
March 1984. Price 80p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

A 6 page survey that discovers how academics in seven 
disciplines (Civil engineering, History, Economics, Phys- 
ics, Politics, Chemistry and Architecture) regard the stand- 
ing of their subjects. Compiled from reports In the THES In 
December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, 
and English. First published Ln THES In June 1984. Price 

80p. 

INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (i) 


A 4 page report including articles on digital drawing- 
boards, geographical data sifting, computer networking 
and computer oased learning. First published In THES in 


March 


. Price 25p. 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (ii) 

An 8 page report including articles on Artificial Intelligence, 
the Imaginltlve use of videodiscs, remote sensing, the 
Aivay programme, control engineering. First published In 
the THES in June 1984. Price 80p 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

An 8 page report discussing the state of management 
education. Also Includes 2 pages of management book 
reviews. First published In THES in April 1984. Price 80p. 
Please make cheques payablff to Timas Newspapers Lid 
and send with your order to: 

Linda Bartlett, The Times Supiemenfs, Priory House, St 
John's Lane, London EX1M 4BX. 
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